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** We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other . 
cause, if we ean be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to. virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”"—Dr. JOHNSON. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


IsocraTes’ sEconD Oration, ad- tages, it is a doubt with many whe- 
dressed to Nicocies, on Recat ther a private station under the con~ 
Government. Translated by duct of rectitude, is, not to\be 
Dr. Tovutmrin. ferred to eases of _— 

TWUEY, Nicocles, whose custom ™&® view the riches, honours, 

it is to present to kings, like #94 — sig of pribces, — sed 
yourself,vestments, or wrought brass, upon them almost as ‘ 

or gold, or any articles, which the recollect. that have 


fom. piprmticnene Oe ce arn slain by those whom it least: became 


i SPPCar that ot have been compelled to 
Pat cay'en's werehandlee ag 8 hosel again thei eet con 
artfully sell their goods at a much nections, and that on others both these 


: : evils have befallen, they have con 
Dighes price these Gi Penecoree trades: cluded that it is better to live in an} 


the most valuable and useful present, Ci’cumstances, than, to: 
which it becomes me to offer fad you calamities, to rule over all Asia. 
to accept, is to lay down the course The cause of this i 
of the measures to be pursued, or confusion is, that dmit 
point out the actions to be shunned, of a kingdom, which is the 
that the administration of the city and province man can fill, and ; 
kingdom may be best conducted. the best foresight, is upon, 
rom many sources persons in pri- like the priesthood, to be within the 
vate stations receive instruction: and capacity of any man. As it is the 
necessity particularly restrains them of those who are always near you to 
from ae ees and compels advise you on every emergency, 
them to la reise: Ae si the good government of the state—to 
citizens 


are laws, to which a preserve its ity and to avoid 
t conform their actions. It is calamity; so I will endeavour to give 


. 


itted to frieuds freely and plainly you a view of the princ 
0 feprove one another, and enemies with which you should be principal! 
mutually remonstrate on each other's conversant, and which you 
orimes. The poets of former ages consider as rules of life. : 
have left us precepts for the conduct Whether this present will be finish- 
life. By all these means there is ed in a manner worthy the subject, it 
a probability of their improving in vir- is difficult at first to foresee: ‘For 
tue. Nothing of this happens to many metrical poems and prosécom- 
princes; but, who most of all positions, in the first’ conceptions of 
need instruction, when once they are their authors, create great a 
placed in the seat of government, pass tions: but when they are A 
their days without admonition. few and given tothe public, the tion 
are admitted into their presence; and they gain falls very short of the hope 
those who are near their persons only entertained from them. The/aitempt, 
— ar favour. however, to make rae which 
s they who are possessors of great others have neglected, fo /pre- 
* wealth and of extensi¥® territories do scribe laws for kingdoms, is meri- 
not make a good use of these advan- torious. Those who instruet. private 
Umiversat Mae. Vor. XVIU. Z ‘ 
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rsons, render an individual benefit; 
t if aily ofe Can effectually exhort 


the rulers of the é tO virtue, he 
i those who hold 
e sips OF er and their. subjects; 


he will ma their government more 
steuré to the former and more mild 
to the latter. 

first stibject of consideration is 
the office of kings. For, if we form 


just sentiments on this general head 


of discourse, ex Sq ce yews lean 
this point, we shall speak more a, 
of the subordinate pavts.. All, I sup- 
pase, will concede that it is their busi- 
- teiput an: end retro calamities 
State; ''tO guard Its prosperity, 
aad to raise it free low citcumstances 
téogteatiess. For the particular oc- 
ces’ of ‘every day dre to be di- 
rected to these ends. 
. Bhis is evident, that they who 
would be able to accomplish these 
ends, dad would form their measures 
with respect to therm, must not be 
ile, but study to surpass others in 
wisdom. For it is demonstrable that 
the sate of their kin will cor- 
respond ‘to the cultivation of their 
minds, So that. no wrestler should 


oth bp Boge pul on he 
: t.ot their 
‘OE 


For ta honours ange, paceesinnces. 
' e 
m to those poe for 


which you daily strive; in the. pursuit 
an cs you ent apPly ye whale 
mind, if you. would su rs in 
honour, ~ excel 6 Ketay ape te Do 
ot suppose that assiduity will be use- 
ia other matters, but when direct- 
tomake us wiser and better will 
we no.efheacy: nor ascribe to men 
20 great an intelicity, that they,can 
make no proficiency ip virtue 
selves, when they have, invented arts 
jy they <0 tame in pames 
_ maprove their capacity. But as- 
sure yourself that the human, mind 


will dacine 1 gren, benefit from. in- 
struction cultivation. Let this 
sentiment gevera you: associate, also, 

Mh the wisest around yeu, and in- 
vite as, many such as you can from a 
distance. Neglect not the acquaint- 

of the approved poets and 

ee eo but be. the hearer of the 
former andthe disciple. of the latter, 
Shew thyself a discerning eritic of in- 
terror sciglisis, andarival of the excel. 


Jencies of the best professors. By such 
exercises you will soon become the 
king which we imagine ‘to ourselves 
you ought to be—a king who will 
reign as it becomes him, and direct the 
government with integrity. You will 
particularly become your own meni- 
tor, if you reflect how absurd itis that 
the wicked should govern thevirtuous, 
and — reign oer wise has? | 
proportion as you despise the 
others, you will ‘be sttennlated to + 
tivate your own understanding. 

It behoves him who would fulfill 
his duty, to in at this point. He 
mist be also a lover of mankind and 
a lover of the state. For aman can- 
not mafage well either dogs, or 
horses, or the htiman species, or any 
other object, if he does not take a 
pleasure in what is ehtrusted to his 
care. Let the mass of the people be 
thy care, and in every respect make 
thy government agreeable to them ; 
considering this, that those oligar+ 
chies and other forms of government 
have had the longest tion, ‘in 
which the rulers havé best consulted 
the welfare of the people. But yout 
adthinistration will be just and pros- 
perous, if you neither suffer the mul- 
titude to commit any injury, nor wink 
at — wrongs pn Raine ecéive : but 
see that the worthiest’ attain the bo- 
nours of the state, and that the rest 
are not in any oppressed, — 
"Fhese are the first and most impott- 
ant principles of good policy. 

Amend or rn defective .and 


faulty laws and institutions ; 


especially, propose and enact the 
Gr telent thevenealians edicts of ot 


states. Let your laws be in every 
consistent 


instance, just, useful, and 

with one another. Besides this, let 
tie teweet dies framed as. to create 

e fewes ations possible amon 

the citizens, or.to admut the: i 
eingtonans of eereneme x nine 
are the properties — 
Make ey wa eae 4 ‘ differences 
profitable tothe citizens*, but Jaw« 
suits detrimental; that they may avoid 


bie. 





* Tas ps yynciae, olen eihien ae 
dareaon. The 
and the translation may be justified 
by referente to Lakexii, 58°" 


age isin iltustration, | 


Or +O Be ah othe eS ee, es, A 


mn 
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the latter, and readily have recourse bring presents to. you, bat-those’ who 
to the former... ave worthy of grants from you. If 
Decide controversies between man you honour auch, yeu will bmn 

and man, net according to partial fa- your interest im the opinion of others. 
vour, nor by contradictory deerees; Remove fear from your people,.eqd 
but, in the same circumstances, al- wish not te appeariforraidable 4o,them 
ways pass a similar sentence. It is who do no wrong: ‘for-as yousispi 
proper and beneficial, that the judg- others to behave towards » i 30 
ment of kings, on questions of right, you will be apt to conduct, younsdlf 
should be immutable, as that the laws towards them. Do.nothing frempas- 
should be correctly framed. Conduet sion ; but, when the occasion — 
the administration of the state as you it, affect the appearance of it. 

would a family of which you were the that you ate to be: feaved, by ‘making 
father ; with royal splendor, but with it evident. that no. transaction'can ‘he 
economy in your expenditures; that concealed from you. Shbw youn thikd- 
your munificence may be praised, ness, npeidietingeseen ee epee 
and, at the same time, your finances the criminality of the offeneé +> ‘yi¢1 
not be exhausted. . Aiar not toi govern:by ‘sternness br 

Display not thy magnificence in -severe punishments, but. by; supé@ri- 

those articles of expence that are tem- ority to ‘all in wisdom, ‘abd by von- 
_porary and transient, but in the things ne better for the interestsoft, the 
a mentioned, and in elegant and -statest 


an it could for itself.) roar. | 
utifal farniture, and in beneficence a military genius in the sciencevarid - 


preparations of war, but a pacific.one - 


to friends; for such expenditures will ta 
remain with you, and leave to your ‘in exacting ‘hothing beyond What is 
posterity something more valuable. equitable.” Conduct’ youtself ‘to in- 
than articles of mere profusion. t 
Practise the religions rites into which great ohes should ‘arty ‘it’ tow 
our ancestors have initiated you: yourself. Contend’ not ‘about ever 
ut esteem the best sacrifice and most point, but only for such in ‘which Gt 
valuable worship to be thyself a man will be advantageous t6 ydt to 
of distinguished integrity and virtue; the victory. ink” not “that * 
for there ‘is more -hope that such a are to be despised” who~ subitit 
character will obtain his request from propriety, but those who conquer. 
the gods, than they who lay nume- their own loss. Regard them as. 
rous victims prostrate before their ‘natimous not who forni great dé 
altars, —Bestow the first honorary and are not able to execute th 
distinetions on your nearest relatives; but those whose pursiits are modérite 
but regard the benevolent with thy and who can effect what’ they ander- 
sincerestrespect. Consider the safety take. Emulate not ‘those’ who p 
of thy person as most secure in the sess the most extensive*tm ne 
virtue of thy friends, the affection of them who baa said that “whit 
our citizens, and. thy ewn prudence. they possess. eem yourself pet- 
hese are the best means by which fectly happy, though yeu do nat go- 
any one may most acquire and pre- vern men by terror and: at great 
serve a kingdom. ae hazard : if you sustain a character that 
Have a regard to the interests of becomes you, and, acting as present 
private families ; and look an the ex- circumstances require, youentertain 
trayagant as spending your treasure, ‘only moderate desi 
and on the industrious as improving —— i in any of then. 
your revenue; for the property of - Enlist not all who seek it into your 
subjects. is the ptoperty of good friendship, but those only who ate 
prinees. At alk times show such a worthy of your attachment; not those 
respect for truth, that affirmation with whom you may tonverse ‘on the 
may obtain more it than the oaths most agreeable terms, bat those who 
of other men. can give the best assistance in ‘the 
Let all atrangers find security mthy vernment’of the state: “Make ast 
state and a just adherence to its con- trial of those with whom you are’ in- 
tracts. Améngst those who emigrate - timate ; sensible that others, who are 
to it, esteem most not these who — to‘ your pesson, 






ferior states’as’ you think it fi that” 


desires; and are’ not * 
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“but aspire after high 
‘in which they have no share. Account 


a 
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will ja ju to be like to those who 
‘have ator Hose Commit the 


affairs, you cannot transact yourself, 


-'to the management ‘of others, as the 


person who must’ bear the blame of 


-their measures. Estimate the fidelity 


of ‘men not by the praise which they 


‘ Mey bestow on your words andactions, 
‘but by their reproofs of your faults. 


Allow ta the wise’ full liberty to de- 
liver their sentiments, that you ma 
‘secure such as will investigate wit 

subjects on which you have doubts. 

iscriminate between artful flatterers 


-and those who serve you from good 


‘will; «that; the base may not stand 
higher in your regards than the good. 


“Hear the characters which men give 
-Of one another, and endeavour ‘to as- 
-certain what are their own characters, 


and with what views they speak.— 


_ “inflict. the same punishments on ca- 
‘ Jumniators as are due to criminals. 


Maintain as strict an authority over 
ourself as over others; and esteem 
it the most princely conduct to bea’ 


slave to no pleasure,’ but: to hold as 


tight a rein over your desires as over 
your subjects. rm no intimacy 
rashly and without.réason; but de- 
Tight inthe conversations which will 
improve you and give you respect 


‘with others. Be not ambitions to ex- 


cell in attainments in which it is pos- 
sible for the wicked to equal you; 
ees of virtue, 


not those the truest honours which 
ate paid to you with fear in public; 
but the admiration in which men, 


acting by themselves, hold your mind - 


more than your fortune. 


If trifles should happen to please, 
conceal it; but make a show of tlie 
interest you take in matters of great 
importance.’ Do not: suppose t 
private persons ought to preserve de- 
corum, but that princes may disregard 
order. Exhibit, in thy correctness of 
conduct, an example to others, con- 
sidering that the manners of the whole 
state will resemble those of their 
rulers. Let it be a proof that you 

vern well, if you see your subjects 
| ae ing more rich and sober by your 
care. Esteem it more val to 
leave a fair- ion to your chil- 
dren’ than wealth ;: the latter. is mor- 
tal, the former immortal. Riches 


may be possessed with a good name, 
but a good name cannot be purchased 
by riches: the former may fal] to the 
lot of every bad man, but the latter 
‘can be securéd only by those who ex- 
cel] in virtue. 

Be nice and elegant in > oy dress 
and the ornaments of the ; but 
in other indulgences forbear with a 
strength of mind becoming a king, 
that beholders, at the sight of you, 
may think you worthy of the sove- 
reignty, and that they who are more 
acquainted with you may Concur m 
the same opinion, from the greatness 
of your mind. Always weigh ‘your 
words and actions, that you may fall 
into as few faults as possible. 

It is best to hit the very point of 
time ; but, as it is difficult to ascértain 
it, choose rather to fall short of it than 
to exceed: ‘for moderation is better 

ed in defects than in excesses. 

et your address be courteous and 
grave; the latter becomes the mo- 
narch, the former is suitable to friend- 
ly intercourses : but it is very difficnit 
to 4 these res manners ; for 
ou will observe, that in proportion 
a men study to be grave, they be- 
come distant and cold, and they who 
would be affable sink into vulgarity. 
It is ge to: preserve ‘beth those 
modes of address, but: to avoid the 
fault to which each is ‘i -° On 
whatever subjects with which it be- 
comes princes to be acquainted, you 
would gain an accurate knowledge, 
investigate it on the principles of phi- 
losophy, and folldw it into *practice. 
‘Philosophy will show the ‘way, but 
= will enable you to apply your 
nowledge. Observe'the'actions and 
the fates both of private'men-and of 
kings ; ‘for the remembrance of past 
events will enable you to advise better 


hat for the future. 


When 'there are'persons in private 
life who afe ‘willing ‘to’ die, that may 
procure posth -prdise, look on it 
‘as disgracefirl' to kings if will not 
‘hazaré undertakin which they, in 
their life-time, obtain reriown: Prefer 
lea stich statues as’ will bé memo- 
_ eg tne eee 

your person. ‘Use-your exer- 
tions for the ptotection-of the srate, 
-and . for-your owt security: but, if 
you are ‘obliged: to nena dhe 
prefer death: to an ignominious life. 
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In all your undertakings, remember 
the interests of the kingdom, and be 
careful to do nothing unworthy of this 
honourable trust. to it that your 
whole constitution come to dissolution 
at once ; but as possessed of an im- 
mortal soul as well as a mortal body, 
strive to leave behind you an immor- 
tal memory of your soul. Be careful 
to deliver virtuous sentiments in your 
conversation, that you may be accus- 
tomed to think in a manner corres- 
pondent to your discourse. Whatever 
measures recommend themselves as 
best on reflection, carry these into 
execution ; imitating the actions of 
those whose glory you emulate. The 
conduct which you recommend to 
your children, deign to pursue your- 
self. Avail yourself of these admo- 
nitions, or seek better. 

Do not esteem those wise who mi- 
nutely eontend about trifles, but those 
who deliver -just sentiments on im- 
portant subjects ; nor those who pro- 
mise others prosperity and are them- 
selves in great want, but those who, 
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do not wish for ~ intercourse with 
them ; preferring the society of such 
as act wrong, than that of t who 
would reform them. We. yg 
stance, in the ‘vie? | of Hesiod, - 
is, and Phocylis;, they confess 
that these authors were the best ad- 
visers on the conduct of life. When 
they have granted this, they prefer 
being conversant with trifling com- 
sitions than with their maxims.— 
ay, if any man were to select the 
sentiments of the most excellent 
poets, on which they bestowed their 
greatest pains, they would treat these 
selections in the same manner. For 
they would be better pleased with the 
vilest_ comedy than with the bes 
turned poems. . 

And what necessity is there to 
dwell minutely on thesé topies? ‘For 
if we would reflect on human nature 
in general, we shall find most men ‘ 
take pleasure not in the most whole- 
some viands, nor in the finest studies, 
nor in the best actions, nor in the 
most useful sciences; but in. the en- 


speaking modestly concerning them- joyment of hurtful gratifications, 


selves, are qualified to converse and 
act with men—who are uot disturbed 
with the fluctuations of life, and know 
how to bear adverse or prosperons 
events with moderation and propriety. 
Be not-surprized if I advance many 
things with which you are already ac- 
quaintéed: Tam not insensible of this ; 
but Lam well apprised that in the great 
multitude of persons of princely rank 
or in private stations, some have de- 
livered these precepts, others have 
heard them im public lectures, some 
have seen men acting upon them, 
and some have learnt them from their 
own. reflections: but, in discourses on 
the duties of life, it is not necessary 
to study novelty; these subjects do 
not require a search.after what is pa- 
radoxical, ineredible, or uncommon ; 
‘but he is the most agrevable-writer 
‘who is able to make the most ample 
Collections from. the scattered senti- 
ments of others, and express them in 
the hest:manuer, ._- 
ov Bhis is very evident to me, that al] 
amen judge those works Of our poets 
-and-other writers which are monitory 
‘to-be the most usetul; yet they re- 
ceive them with the Jeast: pleasure ; 
sovare they affected to. those who ad- 
vise them. _ They: praise them, but 


seemingly patient and laborious in a 
neglect of every duty. How thien can 
any who advances or teaches, or in- 
culcates what is chiefly beneficial, 
please such persons? Who, besides 
this, regard the judicious with jea- 
lousy, and esteem the weak in under- 
standing, as men of simplicity; who 
so shun the truth of things, that they 
are ignorant of their own concerns, 
and are averse from considering them, 
bnt are glad to discourse on the af- 
fairs of others; who had rather en- 
dure bodily suffering than be at the 
trouble of attending to things of con- 
sequence. You will find them in 
their conversations mutually re- 
proaching one another, and in their 
retirements indulging to wishes in- 
stead of forming measures. I do not- 
say this of all. men, but of those who 
labour under the faults which we have 
specified. This is evident, that who- 
ever would compose or write what 
will please in general, must not seck 
for ph sing useful sentiments, but oo 
the most fabulotis inventions ; to suc: 
men. will listen with pleasure; but 
they are disgusted at the appearance 
of clisputes and.contests. | 
{t.is surprising, . therefore, that 
Homer,;in his. poem, and the first 
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inventors of tragedy,, observing the 
dispositions of man, have misapplied, 
m their poetry, both these forms of 
composition. The former has related 
fabulous. tales. of the contests and 
battles of the gods, and the latter con- 
verted them into dramatic action; so 
that they are not only heard but scen 
by us. Jt is proved, by these ex- 
amples, that he who would lead the 
minds.of men, must refrain from pre- 
cepts and councils, and write and re- 
hearse only what amuses the people. 

I haye offered these remarks, 
thinking that yon, who art not one of 
the muthinude but their king, ought 
not to conform your sentiments to 

hose of others, nor to determine on 

he importance of things, or the dis- 
cretion. of men by the standard of 
pleasure, but to discriminate between 
them by the utility of actions, especi- 
ally when they who aredevoted to phi- 

osophical studies do not agree in opi- 
nion on mental exercises ; some sup- 
‘posing that their disciples will be best 
improved by logical disputes, others 
by political lectures, and some b 
other methods. It is granted by all, 
that a well BE mel man will be 
enabled by each of these to give ad- 
vice. He ought, therefore; passing 
over all disputable matters, to receive 
and admit the proof of universally ac- 
knowledged principles ; and, on par- 
ticular occasions, consult those who 
can advise him, but to reject those 
who can speak on aoe points only 
‘and are ignorant of what is proper in 
‘particular circumstances. It is evident 
that such can be neither serviceable to 
themselves, nor: teach another pru- 
dence, Hold in high esteem intelli- 
gent men, who can see farther than 
others, and pay a deference to them, 
convinced that a good counsellor. is 
the most useful and princely posses- 
sion. Be it a principle with you, that 
they will adyance most the greatness 
of your kingdom who can best assist 
the culture of your mind. 

I have advised you to the extent of 
my knowledge, and I hold you in the 
highest respect [amable. Wish not, 
as I said at the beginning, that others 
should offer you unusual presents, 
for which you, pay the givers. at a 
higher rate than you would the pro- 
éessed. sellers; but such presents as 
-will not fail or be impaired by daile 
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use, but be improved and become 
more valuable. 


For the Universal Magaxine. 


Presupice often fixes a strong Bras 
on LIBERALITY of SENTIMENT. 


j IBERALITY ot semtiment is an 
B_4 amiable quality of the mind, 
which, in taking time to reflect on 
men and things as they arise in social 
life, frequently checks those sallies of 
angry passions, which, if not prevent- 
ed, would soon render harmony apd 
peace very precarious. 

Though it cannot always prevent a 
difference in opinions, arising from 
different causes according to men’s 
interests or prejudices, yet it so far 
softens their animosities, as to insure 
peace and harmony between them. 

‘There are but few whodeo not wisl: 
others to believe that their minds are 
free from all illiberal-religious, poli- 
tical, and partial sentiments, and that 
they are open to the reception of 
truth from every quarter. But, alas! 
in looking through the public scenes 
of life, we see but little of this gene- 
rous candour. , 

It has been the practice for some 
years for the legislature, the farmers, 
the mechanics, aud even. the peasants, 
to treat with jaa illiberal spirit the 
whole body of the clergy, aud a gen- 
tlemap and a scholar has very lately 
singled them out as objects, of his 
censure in a conspicuous maaner.— 
He says, “‘ There is now a striking 
inconsistency between the precepts of 
the gospel and the lives of the clergy ; 
but they cannot, or they will pot, see 
it themselves, though it is evident-to 
all those who are not blir by. in- 
terest or prejudice.” Hetells us that 
“the precepts of Christ inculeate the 
most rigid self-denial, the utmost con- 
tempt for the good things of the world 
which belong tothe body, the strong- 
est abhorrence of wealth, power, and. 
dignity; yet his mopderp. successors, 
the clergy, live im direct, opposition to 
his example and his » pursuing 
all these vain delights with the ytmost 
avidity ; so that it is no uncommen 
thing to see them ambitious, hanghty, 
and fond of power; Tr to amass 
wealth, to andise their families, 


and increase their influenee; fond.of 


pleasure, and delighting ip external 








splendour. They are Epicureans in 
their own sense of the word, for their 
study is earthly enjoyments and sen- 
sual pleasures.” 

These are heavy charges against a 
whole body of men ; ‘and I am afraid 
there is but little liberality of senti- 
ment in pdinting out such a string o 
censures. Such of the clergy as fre- 
quent courts, and live near the sources 
of corruption; or in the neighbour- 
hood of cathedral churches,’ may pro- 
bably, in their various intercourses in 
society, sometimes .step a little wide 
of the harrow line of ecclesiastical 
decorum, arid in an envious ‘eye it 
will be coudemned as an heinous 
offence in a clergyman; but, if we 
reflect, we ‘shall. find that neither 
Christ, nor his immediate successors, 
recommended the austerities of a 
monk, nor aa habitation in the, de- 
sert; for a Christian is to use, the 
world, and not abuse it. 

In what code’ of rational morality 
do we learn, that wealth, power, and 
dignity are evils in themselves, if not 
misapplied? and is it sinful in a cler- 
gyman to accept the authority of a 
magistrate, to preserve peace, and to 
check the progress of vice and disor- 
der, which dre too frequently carried 
toa high pitch, where thete is not a 
sufficient power at hand to cdntroul 
them? I believe it is publicly and 
notoriously known that theré are 
many clergymen who make active 
and good magistrates. 

How, or in what manner, are the 
great body of the clergy to pursue the 
vain delights of the world with the 
avidity they are represented to do? 
Noblemen and gentlemen's sons, who 
enter into the church to procure the 
few valadble’ livings which are worth 
accepting, may, when they reflect on 
their birth and their fortane, raise 
their heads much higher than. the 
humble fishermen of Galilee, for they 
are trained up from their infancy to 
expect submission and respect from 
theit inferiofs in. rank and situation. 

If there be stich’ persons in the 
church who are carriéd away by their 
own vanity to look down with a self- 
importancé upon those in humbler 
stations, is this ‘a sufficient reason, or 
is it liberal, to cénsure the whole’ body 
of the cletgy for the indiscretions of 
those Who were never trainéd up to 
think soberly of themselves? 
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When the keen eye of prejudice iz 
searching, for i Teenie “the, 
clergy, it cannot be denied but that 
they may be sometimes discovered, in 
an obscure village, in a person wha 
cannot ¢laith any pretensions to rank. 
or fortune. ’ 

A young man, when he first comes 
from college, may have a taste for 
Iitetature, and his Jot may be cast int, 
a very secluded situation, where he 
cannot procure aay books, nor have 
spate money to purchase any. Wha 
is he to do in such a situation? He 
may not have had any opportunity of 
acquiring a taste for Sara par~ 
suits, botany, nor gardening ; neither 
has he any source from which he can 
draw information to furnish his mind 
with knowledge; he must, therefore; 
either lead the life of a hermit in idles 
ness, or associate with some foxs 
prere we pet inthe-neighbourhoo 
and be led on, insénsibly, to ad 
his habits, nvuach more for the sake of 
a little society than from any Téal 
pleasure or inclination. It surely i¥ 
an illiberal ‘censure’ to accuse’ the 
whole body of thé ry in eo | 
epicures, when the far greatest pa 

them are obliged to tse the most 
figid economy to procure’ for thett 
families the necessaries of life: 

How can the majority of the réc- 
ters, vicars, and curates;;; with ‘any 
degree of consistency, be deemed 
epicureans, when the incomes of 
many of them will not: éxceed two 
hundred a year, and many of. the 
small livings are ander fifty pourids 2 
If a clergyman has two or three of 
them, he is frequently obliged te 
keep.a horse to do the duty. 

rom such trifling sums the tax 
gatherers demand a large part for in- 
come, and» ptoperty-tax, land-tax, 
assessed taxes, and window-tax, with 
parochial taxes, besides the taxes on 
every thing used for food, physic, ahd 
clothing. When all these deductions 
are made out_of the scanty pittance 
of: one. hundred, or one-hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, what. is there Jeft 
for the inferior bedy to feed luxuri> 
ously? . There are but-few classes in 
society: which aré placed in a more 
difficult situation, If a, clergyman 
would willingly add fo his income by 
industry, he ts testrained from. exert 
cising himself in ‘any traffic or com- 
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merce; and, if he takes one-fifth of 
the tenth which he is entitled to by 
law, he is branded with being an 
exactor, to amass wealth, to aggran- 
dise his family and bimself, as much 
as if he extorted the last farthing. I[ 
cannot think it a very liberal reflec- 
tion in saying the inferior clergy are 
looking forward to wealth and conse- 
quence, when the utmost they can 
expect from their future prospects is 
to procure a scanty subsistence for a 
family and a trade for a son. When 
men are tied down to a situation in 
which they cannot live, nor leave for 
any other, what have they to puff up 
the mind with pride or any self-con- 
sequence ? 

While writers of various denomi- 
nations are seeking opportunities to 
heap on their illiberal censures with- 
out any restriction, we cannot be sur- 
prised if the lower orders of the 
porwr should take notice of such 
public abuse, as it will countenance 
them bu 1d loose. and immoral 

inciples. we aim at exposing 
fe cumdoct of our teachers of mora- 
lity, can we expect any thing more 
than what we see in our servants aud 
eur labourers? and, if they prove 
idle, dishonest, and dissolute, we have 
to thank ourselves for it. 


It is the disrespect and the unme- 
rited censure the clergy have met 
with for several years, that has been 
the occasion of so many of the lower 
orders of the people forsaking places 
of worship, and especially the esta- 
blished church, which, with all its 
imperfections, has more liberality than 
all other denominations of Christians 
united. it has been said by an au- 
thor, who is very far from being par- 
tial to the clergy, that. “‘ men of true 
liberality of sentiment never judge 
hardly of the conduct of others, but 
make allowances for the defects of 
education and the errors of j ent; 
and they always put a favourable con- 
struction on the errors of buman 
beings, but never impute them to a 
bad motive, but at mast to a false 
conception of things.” 

If men professing liberality of sen- 
timent woke jlgen of the Wile body 
of the clergy by this rgle, I am con- 
vinced that they would not pour out 


such 'a torrent of abuse as they now 
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do against them, because they ma 
happen to see a_ few individuals 
among them, who, on account of 
their birth, or some accidental advan- 
tage, may so far torget themselves and 
their profession as to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought 
to think, and not think soberly. 





Continuation of Coxe’s Travets 
in SwiTZERLAND. Translated 
from the French, by W. H. Rew. 


(Continued from p. 102.) 


‘HERE is an easy communication 


between the abbey of Einsiedlen 
and the town of Schwitz; there are 
in fact two ways. That most fre- 
quemed follows the plain, and is 
cormmodious and practicable for car- 
riages. The shortest way goes di- 
rectly over the mountain called Ha- 
kenberg ; it is difficult, but has many 
icturesque views: this way I pre- 
Perred to the other. 

Going out from the village which 
contains the abbey, we enter a narrow 
woody valley, running between two 
mountains, moderately high gnd ra- 
ther ore A charmmg Te Co- 
vers all the parts; however, there are 
but few habitations ; though. aboat a 
quarter of a league from Kinsisdien, 
we pass a convent of Benedictines, 
built at the foot of the hills, and com- 
pene Goering by the trees which 
overshadow it, and give it an air truly 
claustral and romantic. Here the 
valley becomes narrower, and conti- 
nues upon an ascent, terfinating in @ 
high mountain, very st and co- 
vered with one coutinued forest of 
firs. The road across this forest is 
steep, and is fe , as Mr. Coxe 
has elsewhere described, by a -conti- 
nuation of round pieces of wood rising 
just above the surface of the earth, by 
the aid of which both men and horses, 
finding resting places for tlieir feet 
climb up with satety. small 
torrents follow or traverse. this 
forming a landscape extremely - 
and dreary, At the sammit I 
some parts covered with, estes 
was on the 31st of May. ground 
here, very unequal, produced a short 
grass, very unfit for cattle, but in 
ory other respect a perfect desert ; 
to the lett two twin. points Fase tos 
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considerable height from the bare Not one of the thirteen Cantons 
rock, in forin of regular cones, and to- played a better part in the Helvetic 
lerably sharp. The summit of these Confederation than that of Zurich. I 
rocks produced a few tufts of ivy, in did not find a more lively spark of 
height not exceeding shrubs of the the enthusiasm of liberty ‘any where 
lowest kind. than here. This enthusiasm effectéd ' 
The ivy grows upon the rocks that the wonderful revolution, and cfown- 
are almost naked, and at an elevation ed the efforts of the deliverem of the 
where no other tree will vegetate— country with success. An old fa- 
The inhabitants of these mountains shioned simplicity of manners, an 
have a kind of veneration for the ivy, openness truly republican, and a na- 
in consequence of a prohibition for-° tional spirit which is not pride,’ cha- 
therly against its being used except ractetise both people and individuals: 
for the purposes of making bows and If nothing is more respectable than- 
the shafts of spears. In this country the civil state of this canton, néthing 
the hardness of this wood very nearly is more interesting than its moral state, 
equals that of ‘iron. or more impressive than the appear- 
I traversed the suinmit of the moun- ance of the interior of its families, 
tain without delay to descend upon Conjugal love here is a kind’ of senti-. 
the town of Schwitz, when I’ was ment, a law, an usage, and filial piety 
all at once arrested by one of the has something of that a 
finest views the Alps afforded. The dience which’ was ‘the virtue of ¢] 
steep descent terminated ‘at Schwitz, children of the’patriarchs ; a profound 
which I saw under my feet: before veneration for the memory’ of "the 
Me were two lakes, separated ‘by a dead renders’ them always present in 
chain of mountains, the smallest to- the remembrance of the “living. ’ IT 
wards the right was the lake of ‘Lo- have seen ‘ih many houses thé pdor- 
werz or Gersau; the largest, ‘to the traits of the detéaséd members of the 
left, a branch of that of Lucerne; the family, represented on the dying bed 
latter very narrow, enclosed between with’ their eyes closed, just’ as the 
rocks almost perpendicular, appedted appeared when 'they last saw the Tight. 
to me ‘buried at the bottom of an These dreary imagés, which ‘seem ‘so 
abyss, the water taking a tinge-from hideous to ‘a’ Frenchman, who tma- 
the shedow of the surrounding moun- nages his affections like’ a ‘spoiled 
tains. On every side I saw nothing child, and who studiously shuns evel 
but hills covered with{forests and pas- thing which can powerfully agitate 
tares, the snmmits of ‘which were his feelings, here form an, object of 
much below that on which ‘I ‘stodd, Consolation for’ men who’know ‘how 
but close to each other, displayed in to love, and dread’ ‘hd Fim bp of 
their intervals a labyrinth of fertilé that passion, not even its paing.\"7 
and well inhabited vallies, Ata dis- | The sexes commitinitate very Jitt 
tance the scene enlarged, the summits here, in that résembling the custom 6f 
of the hills rose by Degrees and“be- a great number of thé “towns ih Swit 
eame gradually more steep and bir. zerland and Gétnigny. ' From ‘hence 
ren, covered with snow, and térmi- the result is, thatjeach give themselves 
nating at last in«St. Gothard, Whose up to thei nathtal taste. B 'eriere 
top seemed hid in’ the clouds’ at the bance I saw ten females;'who had 
distance of fifteen leagues; Six'WeekKs. assembled‘ for some relaxation’ from 
after, | passed, and TrepassedStGo- their ustal affairs, while their patents, 
thard, and from a-bridgei'niy way their» hasbatids and brothers were 
I had the pleasure’of seeing thie twin ‘gonex elsewhere, either for ‘military 
rocks of Hakenberg overlooking’ the, ‘exercise; or for'a Jong walk. spe 
thouptains of Schwitz and’ Uri. I . The*youthf Zurich have much’ of 
dévoted'an hour to the descent from ‘a‘ military propensity, and are fortwdd 
the Hakenberg; Schwitz, as F Sid into a body militia, in which the 
fore, js directly under it, 2nd-'not, most respectable men in,the canton 
far off is the lake Lucerne; its Sitaa-. are not astamed to’ serve ‘as’ privates. 
tion. among these high, mountains, "hese corps often go: out to ‘per 
clothed with pasturage, is as agreeable ther evolutions, wBigh they do wath 
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as any mercenaries whatever. The 
city of Zurich bas ever been the ally 
and friend of Strasbourg. A very in- 
timate friendship subsisted former] 
between the inhabitants of both 
places, and their history supplies ex- 
atiples equally interesting and singu- 
lar. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the young men of Zurich 
hearidg that the city of Strasbourg 
was Keeping the festival of their ar- 
chers, seventeen arnong them took 
the sudden resolution of visiting their 
Alsatian friends, and to take with 
them their plat au repas, This was 
a bouillon, dressed at. Zurich, and 
which they undertook to carry with 
themr to Strasbourg while it was hot. 
The distance is nearly fifty leagues. 
Thay embarked upon the Lemmat. 
he meat was placed in the centre of 
the, boat, enclosed in a quantity of 
hay to keep it, warm, and the seven- 
teeti herdes began to ply their oars to 
the. sound of military music, upon a 
‘ivér, the dreadful rapidity of which 
oes Not commonly permit the use of 
any thing but the rudder. Very soon 
they. gained the Aar, which carried 
them into the Rhine,.and the meat 
was still warm. when they arrived at 
Sirasbourg. There are few examples 
of a voyage so extravagant, or of so 
pleasant a testimony of amity. This 
singular expedition has been cele- 
bratéd in a poem which is become 
ad tare. 
’ At the head of the celebrated men 
of Zurich the ancient and respectable 
Bodmer ought to be placed, the -Nes- 
ter of Switzerland, and the patriarch 
of the literature of Germany. He 
was the first reviver-of a taste for the 
learning and ingenuity of the Greeks, 
and who taught his countrymen to 
imitate them, , To him every branch 
of, literature owe equal obligation, 
nd. it may be said that he is as well 
own by the various avenues that he 
‘has opened, and by the young ath- 
letics that he bas brought upon the 
arena, as by the proper merit of his 
literary labours. If he had only de- 
veloped the genius of the immortal 
Klopstock, Germany would still have 
owed him niuch, With respect and 
sympathy [ have seen this sage almost 
ip bis eightieth year, preserving the 
youth, enjoying at 
once. his glory and his virtues; reckon- 
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ing all his fellow citizens among his 
friends, and every illustrious man of 
his nation in the number of his dis- 
ciples. 
with Voltaire appeared to me very 
striking, and I learned that it was the 
same with every person who had seen 
them both. He had the same traits, 
the same physiognomy, and the same 
gestures. The colour of his eyes 
alone was different, and the ¢out en- 
semble of his features rather more 
delicate. I spoke to him upon this 
astonishing conformity, and he made 
me this modest and remarkable an- 
swer: ‘‘ In thus resembling Voltaire 
nothing is wanting to my glory, but 
perhaps it might have added to his 
vappiness if he had resembled me 
rather more.” I[ have received nu- 
merous obligations from this res 


table old maa under the auspices of. 


his nephew, M. Escher, my worthy 
friend. He made mea present of a 
rare copy of the amatory verses of the 
German poets of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The work is taken from a ma- 
nuscript which was presented to the 
city of Zurich by the King of France 
in1752. He » gave me a collec- 
tion of his tragedies, historical and 
political, a work equally learned and 
interesting. 

Mr. Coxe mentions that ‘* the 
bridges at Lucerne are ornamented 
with wretched paintings representing 
the events of the Old Testament, the 
battles of the Swiss, and the.Dance 
of Death.” These three bridges are 
on a line, and at a distance seem to be 
but one. The first is more than 500 

ces in length. The Dance of 
Death, which decorates the third, is 
the most remarkable painting, being 
full of fire and imagination, and many 
of these pieces appear.to have been 
spoiled by the daubers who have re- 
touched them, and whose corrections 
have concealed a nurhber of beauties. 
All over Switzerland, as well as in 
Alsace, we find a number of these 
Dances of Death, the origin of which 
appears to be drawn from those epi- 
demical diseases that our ancestors 
have qualified with the name of 
plagues, which have repeatedly ra- 
vaged these countries. 

t. Gothard may be regarded as the 
centre of that mass of moyntains to 
which the ancients gave the name of 
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Adula, and among which they sup- and when the rocks, almost perpen- 
posed the Rhine, the Rhone, the dicular, refuse a double support, the 
Aar, and the Tesin took their rise. abyss which the builder could not 
These mountains, which divide the pursue he freed al] at once by bridges, 
Rhetian from the Peenine Alps, unite the boldest and the lightest that have 
with a small portion of the chain ever been constructed. 

which extends towards the Schreck- I was anxious to know the name 
horn, or peak of terror. The deno- of that man of genius who traced 
mination of Upper Alps, which name this route, and planned the’ five 
the Romans gave them by way of ex- bridges which join the different parts; 
cellence, was also bestowed upon the common people, however, have 
them because these mountains arrest- forgotten their benefactor, and attri- 
ed their course, and the vanity of the buted that to the Devil, which the 
Romans led them to exaggerateevery ought to have ascribed to an angel t 
obstacle which they could not over- The last and boldest of these bridges, 
come. Since this distant period, St, and that which is raised to the greatest 
Gothard and its surrounding moun- height above the precipice, is there- 
tains being open to strangers, this way fore called the Devil’s Bridge; its 
is the common passage, and travellers form and dimensions are equally asto- 
have reserved the appellation of high nishing. {n fact, it appears as if it 
to the mountains which they traverse was supported in the air. It is diffi- 
on the road, because people are al- cult to imagine how scaffolding, and 
ways disposed to exaggerate what a centre necessary for its support, 
they have really seen at the expense were first contrived; besides, the 
of that which they are ignorant of, stones are of that rough and irregular 
Hence St. Gothard has been looked cast, which must of course render 
upon asthe highest of the Swiss Alps them very unfavourable to the neces- 
by such observers as have given into sary adhesion of cement. I cannot 
the vulgar opinion. Jt is, notwith- tell what credit is due to the opinion 
standing, evident, that its elevation of those who assure us that the archi- 
is not two-thirds of that of Mont tect of this briige was named Teufel, 
Blanc, which the Romans had turned; that is Devil; adding that he was of 
not to mention the other peaks dis- the canton of Lucerne, where there 
covered since people have been ac- is still a family of the same name. 
quainted with the upper part of the However, with respect to the road 
canton of Berne. cut out of the rock of granite, I am 
But whatever may be the height of informed it is much more modern 
St. Gothard, its passage is one of those than the bridge, being made in 1707 
astonishing works of art which proves by P. Moretini, a Swiss, a nativé of 
to what degree the mgs man_ one of the Italian bailiwicks. 
may triumph over nature, he road, : : cedes 
which is four leagues from Altdorff to re, Obs bel od pow ae 
Airolo on the Italian side, is never the district of Urseren from the lands 
Jess than ten feet broad, aud very fre- of Uri, 1 have remarked the followe 
quently twelve or fifteen. The great- ing inscription engraved in handsome 
est part of its length is paved with Roman characters upon the horizon. 
quarters of granite, and at a distance a] part of a morcel of granite. It is 
seems like a ribband thrown negli- now so difficult to read, that I could 
gently over that part of the mountain gply acconmplish this under favour of 


which it traverses. the leaties ahs dh f ‘ 
The road over St. Gothard is di- me ene say pty sun : 


vided by the valley of Urseren: the ; 
first Ps most anontihing of thee MEIER SECKHELL - 
routes begins at Altdorff, and winds MEISTERDESTHA 

along the valley of Schellenen. Here LS URSEREN. 

the Swiss bave overcome difficulties That is, ‘ Jofin Elie Meyer, treasu- 
the most insurmountable. ‘Ihe road rer of the valley of Urseren.” Now, 
is suspended over the most dreadful as in this country the dignity of trea- 
precipices, and is turned out of its surer is by no means incompati 
course by noobstacle: the parts which with the trade of a mason, I imagine 
jut out are supported by dry arches; 2A 2 
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this Meyer might have been one of 
the Constructors of this astonishing 
route. 

One cannot imagine a valley more 
verdant than that of Urseren; it isthe 
most uniformly so, and the hills that 
surround it, not very steep, are green 
to their summits. I did not see one 
rock interrupting this. long carpet of 
meadows. The rocks which Mr. 
Coxe represents as the bulwarks of 
this valley, are only those of a second 
rate,,and are behind the first border. 
An comparison with thé frightful de- 
serts which one must pass to arrive 
fiere, this fertile retreat ought to be 
viewed as an elysium, and yet even a 
continuance of verdure inspires a kind 
of melancholy. This is most true 
with respect to the mountains on the 
side of Furca; for trees, the leaves of 
which by their motion amuse the 
Sight, and whose murmur gives a 
Kind of life to the most frightful soli- 
tudes, grow not here: dread silence 
reigns all through this region. 

‘he little wood above Urseren is 
the only one in the canton, and is 
reserved with so much veneration 
that a capital punishment is pro- 
nounced against any person who 
should only cut atree in it. Indeed 
ho sacred forest ever so well merited 
this extraordinary respect ; for it is the 
paladium of Urseren; it protects it 
against the falls of snow from the 
mountains which it always breaks: 
its destruction would infallibly expose 
Urseren to the same fate. 
' According to uniform tradition, the 
valley of Urseren had formerly very 
large forests, and towards the Four- 
ches they shewed me a hill which had 
been covered with trees. The pea- 
sants assured me, that a magician, jea- 
Yous because their valley was a para- 
dise, burned and charmed away the 
trees that have never grown since.The 
truth of this fable appeared thus to 
me; that-this forest had been con- 
sumed by accident, and that trees 
have not grown since, owing to the 
terrible:-winds which sweep’ these 
heights, atd inevitably tear up such 
roots as are not protected by: old 
truriks. Most of the vailies in Switzer- 
land thus exposeddigplay.the same phe- 
‘nomena; the soil decreases by little 
“and little, the trees are left bare at the 
Toot, ‘and are drawn away, either by 
the winds‘ or thé falls of snow, so that 
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a forest once destroyed is never re- 
stored, because the young trees are 
broken or carried away the first year. 
‘Lhe consequences are mischievous ; 
the snow accumulates upon these 
ruinated elevations, and continues 


melting during the heat of sammer, 


and thus become the inexhaustible’ 
source of new torrents, which, rava- 
ging the vallies, sweep away the beds 


of vegetation that ought to increase 
their fertility. Forcing their-way also 
into inaccessible hollows, they there 
accumulate anew, and from large 
heaps are transformed into fresh gla-, 
ciers. ; 
Towards the middle of the valley of 
Urseren, on the south, we begin to 
mount towards Great St. Gothard, or, 
the second part of the route I have 
described. This region appears’ to 
have been frequented by the Romana 
from the time of Augustus. Itis even 
thought that they traced out a high- 
way here in the time of Otho. I 
cannot conceive what use it could 
have been to them, for with the Four- 
ches they were unacquainted, and 
they had a better way for proceeding 
to the north of the Alps. 

This upper route presents a picture 
very different from that of Schellen- 
thal, the summits that dominate are 
Jess menacing ; the bordering prect- 
pices are not so lofty ;. the landscape 
is broader. and less terrific, and the 
passengers on this road elude many 
obstacles which they would meet-with 
on the other route. Towards the 
midst of the ascent, in a vast desert, 
surrounded by lofty rocks, a fine view 
presents itself on the north, at the 
ternination of a superb suit of hills 
which descend en echellons to a dis- 
tance of fifteen: leagues. One may 
distinguish the turapeaks of the Ha- 
kenberg, at the foot of which I had 
rested six weeksbefore. ‘This sight 
afforded me a degree of pleasure, of 
which none but travellers can con- 
ceive. t 

The summit of St. Gothard is a 
platform of naked granite, encircled 
with some rocks of mediate elevation, 
whose irregular shapes eonfine the 
view from the most frightfab of all 
‘solitudes. The unifarmity of this de- 
sert is only diversified, by three little 
lakes, and the lonely hespital of the 
Capuchins. Here the»least trace of 
vegetation is not tovbefound. The 
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dead silence which reigns here is a 
thing new and surprising to an inha- 
bitant of the plain. Nota murmur 
is heard. here; the wind which here 
traverses the heavens in its usual 
course meets not with a single object, 
the agitation of which would betray 
the secret of its passage; but when it 
becomes impetuous, its contact with 
the rugged rocks, it produces a lugu- 
brious sound. Still as you continue 
to ascend no change appears. Amidst 
a chaos of rocks and torrents, whose 
barren points are covered with eternal 
snow, nothing exists to tempt the 
sight but the cerulean skies, which 
are sometimes veiled by an impene- 
trable vapour. The unhappy Capu- 
chins who inhabit the hospital are, 
during fine months in the year, bu- 
ried in. the snows which frequently, 
in the course of a night, tall so thick 
as to stop up all their usual entrances; 
itis then their business from the up- 

r windows to make a new road. 

rom the cold and hunger to which 
these Cenobites are often exposed, 
we may infer, tharif there be any 
religions orders upon whom alms may 
be justly bestowed, it is they. As it 
is impossible to open a graveupon the 
samimit of St. Gothard, the bodies of 
persons found dead of cold in the 
environs of, the convent, are taken 
down to Ariolu, when there.is a cer- 
tainty that they were catholics ; but 
if there be any uncertainty as to the 
faith of the deceased, they are thrown 
into a deep pit, over which a chapel 
is built, and where they lie uncovered 
for want of earth. The descent from 
St. Gothard towards Italy is much 
steeper than thation the side of Swit- 
zerland ; from the summit of the 
mountain towards Italy, the road that 
winds towards Ariolo may be plainly 
discovered. at 

Among the numerous passages of 
the Alps which | have traversed, I 
find none which offers more beautiés 
and less danger than that of St. Go- 
thard. ; During fine weather one does 
not run-the least risk; the road is 
every where sufficiently broad to en- 
sure the:safety of the most timid; it 
is paved like one of the handsomest 
streets, and the snows are melted off 
atleast two months in the year; and 
if it were not for the steepness of the 
descent towards Italy, it might be 
passedin acarriage. Even the Devil's. 


Bridge, in spite of its convexity, is too 
broad to be dangerous, and it would 
be easy to render it still more secure 
by a parapet for the safety of those 
whose heads are easily turned. 

Daring winter the most dangerous 
part of this passage is in the valley 
of Schellenen, between the Devil's 
Bridge and that which precedes it. 
This space, not more than a quarter 
of a league long, is liable to such fre- 
quent fills of snow from the steep 
mountains on each side as no other 

art is subject to. To prevent the 
east sound or noise imaginable, which 
is supposed to have a tendency to 
loosen the snow from the mountains, 
the drivers of carriages muffle the 
bells of the horses with hay, and ob- 
serving the most profound silence all 
pass along with the greatest celerity 
possible. The consequence, how- 
ever, is, sometimes, that considerable 
caravans are covered in the snow, or 
precipitated into the torrents that rua 
on each side. All along the road, in 
places where passengers have thus 
perished, small crosses are put up. 
The first time I saw them my fears 
were very different from ‘tbe last. I 
was then alone, my companion being 
tired stopped at Urseren., lt was twi- 
light, and the noise of the water-falls 
and the sight of these crosses appeared 
to me as the memorials of so many 
murders. [ counted no less than six- 
teen between the two bridges.. How- 
ever, I put the best face I could upon 
the business; I arrived safe at Ges- 
linnen, rather astonished than other- 
wise at the ideas | had formed ofthe 
dangers of a route which, exterval 
accidents excepted, is as safe as ang 
causeway the most frequented 1n the 
interior of the canton. 

In a meadow near Gestinnen I saw 
an enormous fragment of granite, 
which the common ple assured 
me the Devil had brought from the 
neighbouring mountains for the pur- 
ae of crushing one of the new 

ridges; but as this threat was only 
conditional, some means were found 
to deter him from carrying it into 
execution. 

Several of. the. brid upon the 
Alps are thus attributed to the Devil. 
Most of these aresabout two hundred 
years off, belonging to the epoch 
which followed that of Swiss liberty, 
when the people becoming, indepea- 
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dent turned those forces against na- 
ture, which they had before turned 
against tyranny. No nation pastes all 
at once from motion to rest, and tle 
age that.follows a time of tribulation 
is often an age of genius. 


[To be continued. } 


On a svrrosep MistareMent of 
Noumsers at the Barrie of Sana- 
MANCA, 


Sir, 


) your last Number, page 146, 
the respectable writer makes the 
following statement of the number 
of men engaged on both sides at the 
late decisive battle of Salamanca :— 
**Fhey (the French) were superior 
in number, for Marmont is supposed 
to have had nearly fifty thousand men, 
whilst the force of the allied army 
amounted to a few thousands only 
beyond thirty thousand.” Now such 
ap account, running counter to all 
probable speculation, as well as to the 
most authentic intelligence, the only 
judgment which can at present be 
formed is, that the error, if real, arose 
from a portion of incuria to which 
the most vigilant are occasionally 
liable, or to an incautious dependance 


upon the reports of our suborned 
newspapers, by which, it bas been 


remarked. a patriotic member of par- 
liament, in his late speech in the west, 
has likewise been misled. 

With respeet to circumstantial, or 
other evidence, in this question, it 
may be alleged, that the general ex- 

ation ot Lord Wellington's march 
anto the heart of Spain, was originally 
grounded on his known superiority to 
any force which the French could 
possibly be able to concentrate. The 
very stile of Lord Wellington, in his 
relation of the battle, is fully indica- 
tive of his sense of superiority as to 
numbers and appointments ; nor does 
he ever hint at such a thing as the 
enemy’s superiority of numbers, 
which he, in all probability, would 
plainly have stated, had such been 
the fact; at any rate, the people on 
thisside the water would not let slip 
80 ostentatious a subject of exultation. 
nstead of which: what do we find, 
the mere paragraphical assertion, in 
the Morning Pastatid its followers, 
that the Premch, compared to eur 


Mistatement of Numbers at the Battle of Saiamanec. 
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army at Salamanca, were as three te 
two. But Lord Wellington himself, 
in all probability, disgusted by the 
gross newspaper puffing, so meessant, 
and held to be of such high national 
consequence in this country, had done 
enough to discourage such contemp- 
tible follies with all reflecting : 
His Lordship, in one of his published 
letters to an officer, in the course of 
Jast year, enters his caveat against the 
belief of victories; in modern times, 
gained over very superior force, as 
Stated in gazettes and newspapers.— 
By an account which was suffered to 
come abroad, after a period was. put 
tothe rejoicings, and which passed the 
erdeal of the public prints, ancontra- 
dicted, the numbers of Marmont’s 
army were about forty thousand, and 
that of the allies sixty thousand. Re- 
ports since have been current, upon 
what authority is unknown to me, 
that the British alone, exclusive of the 
allies, were, at the battle, superior in 
numbers to Marmont's whole force; 
in which case, the general superiority 
must indeed have been immense,taki 
into question, beside, Ld. Wellington's 
fine and numerous body of cavabry, 
in which Marmont was totally de- 
ficient. In fine, great as has beer! the 
presumption and rashhess of the 
French, throughout the whole war in 
Spain, as it appears, Gen: Marmont 
actually overstepped it at Salamanea. 
Of what nature the very imperious 
motives may have been, or #by Mar- 
mont could not await the arrival of his 
reinforcements, at which indeed our 
army appeared to wonder, remain yet 
to be ascertained. 

The sole object of the writer of this 
article being histoticat truth, he will, 
in course, bé fully gratitiedif the truth 
of the statement, which hethinks it 
his duty as an shman to =, 
can be confirmed ‘It is not indeed 
against truth which ‘lie desires to set 
his face, but against those’ national 
exaggerations and forgeries’ which 
have always had the most pestilent 
effect upon the popular d “and 
character, and may be, in the end, 
attended with the most bitter ‘and 
melancholy national disappointments. 

J remain, Sir, with very high te- 
spect for the historical fidelity and 
patriotic character of your miscellany, 
&e. &e, — 

Poniticus. 
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Osservations on the Ortentat 
Apotocug; by James Ross, Esq. 
formerly of Dinagepore in Bengal. 
[From the Asiatic Annual Register, 1$10-1!.] 


iThe following valuable contribution is 
an Extract from a Manuscript Life of 
Sapt. {tis confined principally, as the 
reader will observe, to the illustration 
of the geaius and writings of the poet 
and moralist, aud more especially of 
the nature and end of the Persian Apo- 
dogue. This favourite vehicle of in- 
struction in the Eastern world is pur- 
sucd from its ruder beginning to its 
more perfect and polished form; and 
its usefulness is exemplified in many 
striking and remarkable instances, 
which are brought to the recollection of 
the reader by numberless quotations, 
evineing not less pains in the writer’s 
research, than felicity in the applica- 
tion. From the early blossom, we may 
judge of the coming fruit, and antici- 
pate most favourably of the remainder 
of this ingenious essay, from the eru- 
dite and elegant specimen now iu our 
hands}. 


ye overnments are des- 
potic ; and a historian truly to 
detail the public and private lives of 
past despots, has to dwell on events 


which must necessarily grate the; 


heart perhaps of his patron the reign- 
ing despot. Accord‘ngly, in the East, 
men of genius have turned their 
minds to.fiction, and thus have render- 
ed their well told stories equally in- 
structing and entertaining as common 
history ; for while this with us in Eu- 
rope Lis been too often filled with 
obseurities, defects, and contradic- 
tions, to the fables of the East we 
have no such relations of events to 
oppose, as have | red to other 
writers through, diferent mediums ; 
io history partiality tells us one story, 
and antipathy another; bat in the 
relation of a professed fable it were 
idle to set one fiction in opposition to 
another. 

An apologue or fable, was the first 
specimen, perhaps, of wit, that man, 
in his rade state, made use of; and 
has been long esteemed in the East, 
because of its liar safety in amus- 
ing the old and instructing the young, 
after they became polite. ‘There, in- 
deed, it ts at this day as often had re- 
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course to, as it was in the days of @ 
Lucman or an Esop. Like som¢’ 
fablists in Europe, orientalists pretend 





not to distinguish between a story and 
a tale, an apologue and a fable, or an 
allegory and a parable, but like as 
they are found in Sadi, they are 
mingled indiscriminately ; and they 
make—non tantum fere, sed etiam 
arbores—not only beasts, but even 


stocks and stones speak with a human | 


interest and feeling, and render them 


the mediums of conveying the most 
t 


striking truths of common life, mora- 
lity, and prudence. Yet they consi- 
der that— 

Ficta, voluptatis causi, sunt proxime 


veris: 
Fictions to please should bear the face of 


truth 5 


and are accordingly ‘most partial to 
the more natural commerce of hufian 
beings, as thore consonant to histoti- 
cal probability. They address. their 
apologues either to the understand. 
ings or the passions, or to both jointly. 
Those.of Sadi are igre perceptive, 
and contain but a single 
event.. He tells us,—* L never come. 
plained of my wretched and ‘forlorn 
condition, but on one occasion, when 
my feet were naked, and I had not 
wherewithal to shoe them. ‘Soon 
after meeting a man without feet, I. 
was thankful for the bounty of Provi-, 
dence to myself, and with perfect re- 
signation, submitted to my want of 
shoes.’ Yet in his story of the Santon 
Barsisa, where different characters, 
are conducted through a variety of 
events, where a diversity of precept is, 
introduced as applicable to the cha- 
racters and circumstances, or where 
the passions are of coursé excited, the 
moral, however complicated, is recol- 
lected and carried on without trouble 
or confusion. This story is to be 
found in No. 148 of the Guardian; 
and it forms the basis of that popular 
romance the Monk. The followi 
is a verbal translation from the afte 
sermon of Sadi, in which, with man 
ingenious and applicable stories, it is 
according {o the! oriental cusiom 
quoted as a p eed 

“« Tt is relatethothapamong the chile 
dren_of Israel there.was a holy man, 


precept or. 
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of the name of Barsisa, who for forty. 
years had lived apart from mankind, 
.4nd-detached from the world, and iis 
vain pursuits. He had spent his 
whole life in counting his beads, aud 
in acts,of piety, and in holding sup- 
plication and intercourse with the 
deity. | The appetite of inordinate de- 
sire he had eradicated with the knife 
of, Self-denial, and the seed of godly 
zeal he had sown in the field of di- 
Vine.inspiratfon. Were you to soar 
into the etherial regions, fill you 
brought the ninth heaven into your 
view,, or penetrate into the bowels of 
the earth till you saw the backs of the 
bull and .tortoise, he possessed such 
probity, faith, and good works, as 
would weary the most eloquent 
tongue to detail them, and command- 
ed such praiseworthy and excellent 
qualifications as would puzzle the 
nicest. fancy. to unravel them. And 
every year many thousands of the 
distempered and infirm, the sickly 
and tiling would collect on the plain 
around his cell, some ‘covered with 
the leprosy, and blind from the mo- 
ther’s womb, athers hectic, dfopsical, 
ahd jaundiced: the. whole would lay 
themselves under his cell; and when 
the luminary of day would display 
His glorious countenance inthe east, 
and the sun unfurl the standard of his 

lendour over the face of the globe, 
then would. Barsisa walk forth on 
the terrace of his.cell, breathe a single 
breath of blessing over them, and 
gure them ‘in an instant of all their 
disorders. Most wonderful of works, 
that paphiety he should haye thrown 
Open upon him the gate of such trea- 
suted benevolence, yet in secret was 
the arrow of separation laid on the 
bow of his rejection ; that at first he 
should outwardly appear a lovely pic- 
ture, yet hiddenly was a_ carcase 
mangled with the sword of disappro- 
bation : and that to the eye he seem- 
éd, alas! pure as virgin silver, yet in- 
ternally was his intrinsic value de- 
based with an alloy. In the exulta- 
tion of his heart, that wretched man 
would address himself, and say, ‘ Ve- 
sily who am I?’ and strutting vaunt- 
ingly abroad, exclaim, ‘ am I not a 
credit to God Almighty?’ Little was 
he in the mean time aware that it had 
been recorded on the tablet of the 
last tribuhal: ‘thou meetest ‘fo ap- 
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probation with me.’—-Acts ii. 22. In 
the process of time the devil secretl 

was Jayiag-under the, floor of his cell, 
a train of temptation and chain of 
nvachination, that on some. unpropi- 


‘tious’ moment the thorn of bad Juck 


might, intentionally or not, entangle 
itself perhaps in*the skirts of his gar- 
ment. ‘The wrath and ifidignation of 
the devil was daily getting more in- 
flamed against. him, while the grove 
of his obedience to God blossomed 
fuller with good works ; till at length 
that the daughter-of the reigning king 
feil ill of so dangerous a malady, that 
all the faculty despaired’of her cure. 
And this damsel had three brothers, 
all of them governors of distant pro- 
vinces. And they all three dreamt 
on the same night, that it behove 

them to report their sister's illness to 
Barsisa. Next day they commini- 
cated their dreains to one another, 
and their accounts agreeing in every 
circumstance, every one exclaimed.to 
himself, * it is my, dream precisely.’ 
They. ‘accordingly, proceeded to t 

capital, and took along with them 
their beautiful sister, ynto: the. holy 
man's cell. . Barsisa was occupied at 
prayer.—After he had finished, they 
intreated his assistance for their sister, 
and detailed. to him. their,.respective 
dreams. Barsisa said,, ‘ there, isa 


stated time for. supplicatiou,..when 


God is peculiarly. propitious. to, Pati 


tions; when that time. shall comet 
will not be.sparing .of may., prayers.’ 
Then the royai brothers, Jeft, thetr 
sister in the charge of the, holy. mam, 
and betook themselves unto,the sponte 
of the field. When the wily, deve 
found they were gone, be said, ‘ nosy 
is my opportupity, of plunging. 
faith and.seul of kersitels Bp 
period of righteousness in thee 
tuous ocean, of lust.’ Accordingly, 
blowing a breath of.st i 

the brain of that modest. virgin, she 
staggered, and fell senseless to the 
floor, so as'to, allow the holy. man’s 
eye to catcha glimpse of her unveiled 
charms. The devil. heaped. the fuel 
of temptation on the fireof sensuality, 
and the flame of coneupiscence-burat 
fiercely throughout the saint’s framey 
then did the hand of impetuosity 
desire draw the mask of presume 
and indifference over his 


mind, so that the cagnal appetité-do- 
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mineered, the machinations of Satan 
commenced their operations, and the 
crime of fornication speedily conta- 
minated his body. At that juncture 
the devil made his appearance before 
the altar of his cell, in the figure of 
an dld man, and questioned the parti- 
culars of what had befallen him. 
Barsisa related all that had passed: 
The devil replied, ‘O, BarSisa! be 
of good cheer, for sin is natural to 
man, the most high God is merciful, 
and the door of repentance open ; yet 
were it prudent to keep this state- 
ment for the present a secret from her 
brothers.’ Barsisa said, ‘ Alas! alas! 
how can we daub the sun's orbit over 
with clay, or hide the bright face of 
day trom such as have eyes to behold 
it?’ The devil replied, ‘ that as I 
can teach you, O Barsisa! may very 
readily be done; let the damsel be 
slain, and her body buried under 
ground; and when the brothers re- 
turn and enquire after her, you can 
tell them you were busy at prayer 
when she took her departure, and 
know not what became of her.” 
Thus, just as the accursed devil had 
advised, Barsisa murdered the prin- 
cess, and carrying her body outside 
his cell, baried « under ground. Soon 
after, the three brothers, courageous 
as tions, and nobly attended, -havin 
returned from the hunt, present 
themselves before the hermit’s cell, 
aad iting for their sister, con- 
cluded they ‘had only to ask his blegs- 
ing, and take her away cured her dis- 
s but on not meeting her 
to attend them, ‘they asked the 
hermit after her. He answered them 
verbatim as the dev#l hat instructed 
him ; and, as a matter-of ¢ourse, be- 
what so sanctified a man 
told them, they took his blessing and 
their leave. were proceeding 
towards the city, ahd expecting every 
step. ta overt their sister, when 
the evil-minded devil, having in the 
mean time transformed himself mto 
a decrepid olé woman, with @ staff in 
her band, and a handkerchief round 
ber bead, met them by the way. 
They questioned her, and said, “good 
woman, did you meet a lady on this 
road of such a figere and deseription ?° 
She ed, ** yen-are perhaps seck- 
ing the daughter of the reigning king ? 
: said, “the same.’ . ‘The pre- 
wiversaw Mac. Vor. XVIM1. 


tended old woman fell a weeping, and 
sobbed aloud. The brothers of the 
rincess suspecied all was not ight: 
hey added, * be circuinspect iv what 
you have to state, for our minds 
cruelly misgive us from what you 
have already insinuated.” ‘The old 
woman gave a freedom to her tonene, 
and replied, * that personage whom 
you recommended to his care on set- 
ting forth on your sports, the hermit 
defiled ; after that he commitied mur+ 
der on her body, and has hid her 
undet the place where he prostrates 
himselfat prayer.’ Then taking them 
along with her, she proceeded to the 
grave of their sister, which they dug 
up, and found the body fresh murt- 
dered, and still weltering in its blood. 
Upon which they rent the garments 
from their bodies, and, in the grief of 
so horrible an event, cast ashes on 
their heads. After that, they put 4 
halter round Barsisa‘s neck, and | 
him towards the city ; while a crowd 
thered from all quarters, express- 
g their astonishment how such a 
series of events could have come to 
ss. They then caused a gibbet to 
erected, and brought Barsisa under 
it; and, whatever intercession the 
holy men of the city would set on 
foot to get bim released from punish- 
ment, they would port listen to their 
sulicitations, but had him hung upon 
the gallows in the niost ignomimous 
manner; atid such as heretofdre 
would hive considered it as a blessing 
to catch the water be had used in his 
ablutions, and apply it to the sdme 
preciuns purpose’ they would rose- 
water: and would have esteemed the 
dust of his shoes as a cvliyrium fit to 
be applied only to their eyes, were 


crowded round him with their skirts - 


filled with stones, that they mighit 
hurl them at his head with curses, 
In this state of matters the devil pre- 
sented himself before the gallows, 
onder the figure of a reverend old 
men, with his head illuminated with 
rays of giory, aud said, * O, Bersina! 
f am the God of this earth, and that 
is the God of heaven, whom you 
have served for a series of years, and 
who has age you t be over 
taken with this calamity; and in re- 
compence of such a Continued and 
fuithful obedienée has lefi you to 
— on @ galtows’;*shew me only 


— 
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one sign of adoration, that I may de- 
liver you from so ignominious an 
exit. With a motion of his brow, 
Barsisa made a sign of worshipping 
the accursed devil ; when that instant 
a voice descended from the seventh 
heaven, announcing, ‘ Let this man, 
perished as he is in this world and the 
next, be utterly annihilated ; let his 
soul sink down to hell, his carcase be 
cast unto the dogs, and his brain be- 
come the portion of the fowls of the 
alr.’ 

The abstract and substance of this 
apciogee is, that God, whois Lord of 
all things, and who is perfectly just 
and supremely good, may express his 
displeasure on whom he pleases ; and 
that man has no reason to complain, 
though—** the last shall be first, and 
the first last ; for many be called, but 
few chosen.” Matth. xx. 16. ‘* What 
shall we say then? Is there unrigh- 
teousness with God? God forbid:— 
Even for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my power 
in thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout the earth :— 
therefore hath he (God) mercy, on 
whom he will have mercy; and 
whom he will he hardeneth.” Rom. 
ix. 14 and 18. 

L’Estrange, Fable 217, folio edit. 
tells us :—** After laughing at her toil 
all the summer, a grasshopper wanted 
to borrow some grain of an ant dur- 
ing the winter.” ‘ Tell me,” asks 
the ant, ‘‘ what you did during the 
summer?” ‘I sung,” replied the 
grasshopper. ‘“‘ Indeed!” said the 
ant, ‘then you may dance during 
the winter.” In order to recommen 
and inculcate industry, Sadi introduces 
into the 1st sermon of the Ist Risal- 
lah, in the form also of a parable, the 
following beautiful apologue : 

** It is related, that a nightingale 
had built its nest on the bough of a 
rose bush in a garden; and at the 
root of that same tree, a poor little 
ant happened to dig itself a hole, and 
managed, as it best could, to store 
with provision this wretched hut of 
care. Day and night would this 
nightingale be fluttering through the 
rose bower, and taning the barbut of 
its soul-deluding music; and whilst 
the ant was hourly occupied in indus- 
try, that thousand-songed bird wonld 
be fascinated with its own sweet me- 
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lody, amidst the groves of this gar- 
den. The nightingale was —s 
its secret to the rose, and that, full 
blown by the morning zephyr, was 
ogling it in return. The poor little 
ant could not help admiring the co- 
uettish airs of the rose, and the blan- 
ishments of the nightingale ; and in- 
continently saying, ‘ time can alone 
disclose what may be the end of all 
this coquetry and fuss.’ When the 
flowery season of the summer was 
gone, and the bleak cold of winter 
approaching, thorns succeeded to the 
roses, and the raven took the pereh of 
the nightingale ; the storms of autumn 
came raging along, and the foliage of 
the grove was shed upon the ground ; 
the cheek of the leaf was turned yel- 
Jow, and the breath of the wind was 
cold and chilling; the gathering 
clouds poured down hailstones like 
pearls, and flakes of snow floated like 
cainphor on the bosom of the air. 
Suddenly the nightingale returned 
into the garden, but he met neither 
the bloom of the rose, nor the fra- 
grance of the hyacinth. And not- 
withstanding his thousand-songed 
tongue, he stood stupified and mute ; 
for he could discover no flower,whose 
form he might admire, nor any ver- 
dure, whose freshness he might en- 
joy. The thorn addressed him, and 
said, ‘ O silly bird ! how long wouldst 
thou court the society of the rose? 
now is the season, that, in the absence 
of thy mistress, thou must put up 
with the soul-rending bramble of se- 
paration.” The nightingale looked 
around him on the world, but could 
no where discern any means of suste- 
nance. ‘Thus destitute of food, his 
strength failed him fast, and, in his 
helpless state, he could in no’ way 
earn himself a livelihood. He recol- 
lected himself, and said, ‘ in former 
days an ant had her hut under this 
tree, and was industrious in laying up 
for herself a store of grain. I will 
submit to her my- wants, and in the 
name of good neighbourhood, and a 
sense of what is right; beg some re- 
lief: perhaps she may cornpassionate 
my distress, and bestow some charit 
upon me.’ Like a suppliant the half- 
famished nightingale proceeded to- 
wards the door of the .ant’s hut, and 
said, ‘ Generosity is the’harbinger of 
prosperity, O capital stock ef -g 
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luck 5, unfortunately I was wasting 
my precious life in idleness, whilst 
thou wert making thyself a provision, 
and laying up a hoard; how consi- 
derate and good of thee, wouldst thou 
* now spare me a little of it.’ The ant 
replied, ‘ Night and day thou wert 
engaged in idle conversation, and I 
was occupied industriously, and pro- 
‘viding for a bad day; one.day thou 
wert distracted with the smiling blan- 
dishments of the rose, and the next, 
giddy with admiring the blossoming 
spring; wert thou not aware that 
every summer has its fall, and every 
Jong and heavy journey a stage of 
rest and tranquility ?” 

This familiar fable is a simple and 
forcible illustration of. the. principle 
of productive and unproductive labor, 
so eloquently detailed by AdamSmith 
in his Wealth of Nations The in- 
dustry of the ant was @cumulated 
value, which she hoarded and pre- 
served against the distresses and seve- 
rities of the. winter ;. but the song of 
the nightingale, though amusing for 
a time, left nd provision for the hour 
of need, and change of season; it was 
neither tangible nor transferable. The 
laws of nature point out to man that 
practicable maxim of St.Paul, Eph. iv. 
28,‘ If a man will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat ;” nor is he rashly to 
trust to Providence; for Acts xx. 35, 
*« It is. more blessed (to be able) to 
give than to receive; as it 1s shewn 
by another apologue of Sadi, that, 
‘* no life is pleasing to God, but what 
is usefully employed.” 

Bustan II. 18. A holy man met a 
fox that had no feet, and stopped in 
admiration ofthe handiwork of God, 
sayimg to himself, whence does this 
creature derive a livelihood, or how 
procure for itself food, without hands 
and feet? The astonished good man 
stood wrapt up in this thought, when 
a lion bounded before him, melting 3a 
jackall in one of his paws; this 
wretched victim served the lien for a 
meal, and enough remained to satisfy 
the fox's,.wants, Next day he wit- 
nessed.a like event, come to pass, for 
it seemed fit to, Providence thus to 

supply the, fox with, food ; faith made 
ee aly noan’s eyes sparkle with hope, 
and he.forthwith resolved to use 
whole trust in.God, saying, < jo 
torware I will, sit retired in a corner 
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like an ant, for evenan elephant cannot 
force a livelihood by main strength.” 
Then for a length of time he sat with 
his chin leaning on his breast, and 
expecting how Providence might sup- 
ply him from his secret store. Nei- 
ther stranger nor kinsman sympa- 
thised with his sufferings, when his 
sinews, bones, and skin, had shrunk 
like a fiddle. Now, that from sheer 
weakness of his body, he had Jost all 
feeling and patience, a voice addressed 
him from the altar of his cell, saying, 
** Rise, O sluggard! and be that de- 
structive lion, and mortify not thyself 
like the palsied fox; so exert thy in- 
dustry, that thou mayst abound like 
the lion, for why shouldst thou put 
up with leavings like the fox?” God 
thus bestows his bounty on that his 
chosen servant, whose life becomes 
the medium of his fellow-creature’s 
well being. 

In the Annowari Sohaili, or Per- 
sian copy of Bidpai’s fables, this story 
is told of a falcon and rook; and in 
No. 38, of the Adventurer,. Dr: 
Hawkesworth has turned this falcon 
into an eagle, and joined to it, not 
very naturally, Sadi's fox ; ytd know 
not through what channel he reached 
them, but the doctor is original, and 
most happy in all his oriental apo- 
logues. 

In the beautiful language of our 
scriptures, life is often termed a pilgri- 
mage ; and we that are passing through 
it, are called strangers and sojourners 
on this earth. In Risallah If. ser- 
mon 4, ‘Sadi tells us, ‘* That Noah, 
at the age of twelve hundred, was 
asked, ‘ how he, who was the oldest 
of ibe prophets, had found this 
worlds’ He replied, ‘ like a house 
with two doors, at one of which I 
entered, and shall soon leave it by 
the other.’”’ 

‘*-Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we 
tend, 

The world’s an inn, and death’s our jour- 
ney’s.end.”” 

In No, 289. of the Spectator, that 
Raphael, as Johnson styles him, of 
essay writing (Addison) has, through 
Sir John Chardin, copied with his 
usual taste and judgment, the tollow- 
ing parable of Sadi on the instability 
of this life Rissalah IL. Sermon 4. 

Onerday, Ibrahim Idham, king of 
Talk was sitting in the porch of bis 
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palace, with all bis ministers and-reti- 
hue siauding by bim in attendance, 
when vebold! a poor dervis, with a 
paighed cloak, a scrip, and .a staff, 
piicnied himself, and. was making 


is. way ,inty, Jbvahim's palace. .The. 


servants called to him, and said, 


* reverend sir! whither art thou gos. 


ing,?”.»He answered them, ** Jam 
going wto this mn.” ‘They- said, 
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chief jewel in the imperial crown of 
Persia.” 

The luxurious frequenters of an 
Eastern: public -bath, can, in their 
loitering idleness, draw Satan with 
cloven teet,.horns, and-other teatures ~ 
as hideous as the devil of our nurse- 
ries. Yet, like Milton's, Sadi’s Satan 
was really handsome. 


———*4 Hz above the rest, 


* this os the palace of the king of« In shane and stature, proudly eminent, 


Buki? The king dk sired they would 


sezved 
lae -ndnoinn” The dervis asked 
him, * Uibrahim! whose house was 
this briginaily ??: He replied, .* the 
house of my grandfather.” And when 
he departed this lite, whose house 
was u?'. * My. father’s.’ And 
when thy father.died, whose did it 
become 7. lt became mine.” ‘* And 
when thou also art gone, to whom 
will | belong? ‘Tote prince, my 
sou.” The uvrvis wow ‘said, -‘* O 
Ibreham! «a house which one man is 
after thts manner. entering, and an- 
Other quuttibg. may be ai) inn, but is 
no palace or fixed habitation. for 
prince, .Of eonunoen wan,” 

“ Ev’a kings but act their parts ; and 

when they’ve done, 


Some otlier, worse or Letter, mount their’ 
thiene.” : 


In. No. 293, of the Spectator, Ad. 
dison has again, through Chardin, 
Tris Persie Vol. TIT. + sy, 410. Amst. 
enriwwhed bis vermeular language, by 


copying thetollowing parable on Hu- 


mulity, from Sadi’s Bustan, 1V. 2. -It 
is uuderstood in the East, that the 
pearl is originally formed in the omer, 
from a drop of rain water havingypre- 
viously been caught by that animal, 
Conformably with this idea :— 

** As a solitary drop of water was 
falling from the sky,.1 blushed when 
it caine to see the huge extent of the 
sea, saying to itself, ‘ where this ocean 
is, what place is left. for me, if that 
inmense. body of water be present, 


my God! what an .inconsiderable: 


atom of matteram 1?" Whilst it was 
thus reviewing itself with an eye of 
hormlity, an oyster took -it into, its 
sheil, and nourished it with its whole 


sot; fortune raised it soon igte.ane 
éexahed station, for it fipetied! Tite. 


a precious pearl, and became the- 


Stood like a tower: his form: had yet mot 
allow him to approach, when heob--> - 
O dervis! this is my pa-- 


lost” 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than arch angel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obsenr’d——=.” 

In Bustan I. 6, Sadi says, “ I know 
not where | ‘read it in a book, that a 
— saw the devil in-a dream ; he 
iad the stature of a cypress, and the 
eyes of a hun of Paradise, and his face 
was like thgggun encircled with rays 
of glory. Reeniy went up to hit, 
and said, * can this pos-tbly be you ; 
never did any angel appear more hand- 
some or lovely ? hy should man- 
kind make your deformity proverbial 
throughour the world, while you can 
shew them this face, which is splendid 
ava full moon?) Why, inthe palace 
of our sovereign the king; has the 
painter given you a distorted, ugly, 
and torbidding visage? They recog- 


“nise your face with horror and dis- 


gust, and represent you on the walls 
of the public baths hideous to com- 
mon decency.’ The ik-omened de- 
mon listened to these words, and re- 
plied-to them in a vexed and exult- 
ing tone of voice, saying, “ My well- 
disposed friend! that is no likeness of 
me, for the pencil that drew it was 
held in the hand of an enemy. I 
routed mankind of old forth from Pa- 
radise, therefore, indespite,; they now" 
paint me so ugly.’ * 

My next quotation is from Bast. Iv- 
11, and insreductory, to.as well-tarn- 
ed and spirited an apostrophe as that 
of Virgil, which Seneca, Sadi's fivou- 
rite Lat author, tefls us, operated 'so 
powerfully.on the maternal:feelings, 
and princely: maunificence of Octavia ys’: 
yet the young,-artd gay can best-feel 
and enjoyit.. ) 

** Yesterday I had my fill of worldly’. 
if eden for, claspt in my emibrace; 
] held yoo moon-ficed charmer; ve- 
rily, when I saw her fieath intuxicated 
with sleep, I said to her, the cypress," 
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O my love! is not so stately as thou 
art ; wash, for an instant, Ahe drow- 
siness of mebriation front the Narcis- 
sus of ihine eve, smile graciously as 
the rose, and whisper melodiously as 
the nightingale;. why lyest thou 
asleep, O mischief of the age! rise 
and-bring me tvat liquid ruby of thy 
lips tor my drinking ?"-Looking to- 
wards me with a soul-maddening 
glance, she roused herseif-in reply, 
“thou art caliing me. mischief, yet 
forbiddest me to sleep.” During the 
reign of our enlightened sovereign, 
nobody can witne-s any other waking 
mischief, but such asthis ! — 

The Htalian. poet. Guarini, would 
seem to copy the abuve sentiment : 

* Ooo, stelle mortali 
M.vistri de miei mali 

Se e'y.asi mm’ aceidete 
Apperti che ferrite?” 5... 

Of the above eight apologhes, those 
of Barsisa. the Nighturgale and Ant, 
Noah. and the Dervis mistaking a pa- 
lace tor an inn, are written in Persian 
prose ;. and those of the Fox without 
feet, the Dyop of Water, the Beauty 
of Satan, and tis Comphment to his 
Sovereign, ‘in musnosi or couplets ; 
and | know not in which Sadi most 
excels; for though I prefer prose, 
and particularly hi- prose relations of 
those fables; notwithstanding the two 


first have a dash of the Pbarati Run 


gin, or florid style, yet his narrative 
poetry is so familiar and easy, and the 
words deviate so litte trom their na- 
tural order, that it is equally perspi 
cuous as the chastest prose. In con- 
tradiction to the alleged verbosity of 
modern Persian. let me state, that the 
apologne of the Dropot Water is told 
in five distiches, and consists aitage 
ther, of fifty Persian words; and the 
same fable as related by Addison, 
No. 293; Speetator, and surely not 
prolixly, compreliends nearly three 
times the numberof English words. 
Indeed, in my translation: of Sadi's 
works, I havevoften found myself 
complaining of the conciseness of the 
Narrative; andl rem of the wit 
tive-parts: yet, on all occasions, thé 
narratives will] be found sufficiently 
and ‘distinctly “detailed? the’ precepts 
included in the events, and the events 
related with ‘such circumstances, ‘as 
pr ape precepts succinctly; evj- 
FNL} Sh Abert y (erie abe 
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I have amused myself with trating’ 
a Krew aera fad man 4 Seal ; 
thegms and tales, with the apologues 
and tables of Sadi. To this easy an@ 
familiar manner of writing may just~ 
ly apply that ye don of the wisest of 
men, ‘© That there is nothing new 
under the sun :"” Methodus sola arti. 
ficem ostendit. ‘* Fables,” says Quin- 


tilian, ‘are, above ail other Interary 


compositions, calculated to win the 
arts of the vulga: and illiterate; who 
delight in pleasing fictions, and are 
easily led away by a fascinating story.” 
We recollect to this purpose, the mu- 
tiny of the Piebeians, who in their 
rage against the Patricians, had seceds 
ed fiom Rome; and their being’ 
brought back by the fable of the belly 
and members ; when, had any body 
preached the same doctrine, in direct 
terms, the incensed rabble, instead of 
returning peaceably to the city, would 
robabiy have torn the daring orator 
intoatoms. Tit Liv.ii,32. And when 
the Sunans were aboui to put todeath 
a minister who had abused the public 
trust, the counsel of Esop id not 
be mistaken, when he told the 
‘¢* A fox would not suffer a swarm 6 
flies, that had almost satiated them- 
selves by sucking his blood, to be 
driven away, because a new swartt 
might settle upon him, and drain 
the little blood he had left in his cars 
case.” Thus’ fables descend from 
one generation to another; and the 
same adventures, afler making some 
aliowance for season, age, climate, 
manners, abd religion, cause the in- 
struction and entertainment of suc- 
cessive and remote nations. For thé 
earliest and best, I would quote our 
own scripttires. Jotham's fable of 
the trees choosing a king, Judges ix, 
8 and 15, and that of the poor man, 
and his“lamb are admirable, whether 
we regard the simplicity of the narra- 
tive, ‘or the morality of the application. 
{To be continued. 


Eneurée Spice PLantations. 
[From the “ Asfatic Aritiaal Register, 1910-11."") 


HE Regis Spice Plantations, 
éstablished’on the island of Su. 


matra,and which are now tobe regard-" 
éd as objects of national importance, 
cldithing particular attention, at this 
time, "B upon the system now laid 
, id the mmiedStires porsued in 


J 
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their general plan, cultivation, «and 
Management, depends the question, 
whether Great’ Biitain shall enjoy a 
secure possession, or a precarious par- 
ticipation in one of the most valuable 
branches of Asiatic commerce. 

The accounts from Bencoolen, 
reaching to the end of February, 1810, 
state that the clove and nutmeg trees 
continue to prosper; and that the 
rains which had recenily fallen, prov- 
ed beneficial to the plantations as well 
as the nurseries. ‘Lhe whole stock of 
putineg trees in the territory, attach- 
ed to the residency of Bencoolen; 
amounts to about 45,000. Although 
this number be contemptible, when 
compared to the extensive plantations 
of the Dutch, they represent a very 
satisfactory prospect of future advan- 
tage to the British nation, if the cul- 
tivation be adequately encouraged. 

Of the above number of nutmeg 
trees, at Bencoolen, the honourable 
company possess between 3 and 4000, 
the Malays have about 4000; the 
remainder are the property of Eu- 
ropean planters. ‘The natives cannot 
be depended upon .as_ cultivators. 
Were their trees within one district, 
a single village of Malays might ma- 
page the whole; but as it-is, no in- 
crease is to be expected from them ; 
on the contrary, a reduction is rather 
to be apprehended. 

By some. of the accounts: that 
have been transmitted, the future ad- 
vantages expecte 
industry, appear to be highly esti- 
mated. The planters, in their golden 
dreains, appear not to have duly con- 
sidered that a Jarge proportion of the 
trees, at]east, are unpioductive. Ac- 
cording to the experience ofan intelli- 
gent correspondent, two-thirds of the 
trees, at least, are barren ; and as the 
fact, whether they will continue bar- 
ren, cannot be discovered til the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, they can- 
not- be cut down at an earlier age, 
without the danger of destroying a 
fruitful tree.. In order, therefore, to 
secure the succession of 45,000 fruit- 
bearing trees, 135,000 require to be 
planted and nursed, for 12 or 1+ 

rears. 

Unfortunately, the calculating cul- 
tivators, who employ the pen more 
than the hoe ; and who, lost or giddy 
in the contemplation of the immense 
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wealth, apparently but a short dis- 
tance from their grasp, forgot, that 
although the tree, in the language of 
botany,.is termed perennial, tts fruit- 
bearing quality is of short duration, 
for it will only yield well from the 
12th to the 20th year ; and generally 
petees at the age of 24 years. And 
ence, to secure a. succession of 
45,000 fruit-bearing trees, when the 
first crop of 135,000 is 8 years oH, 
135,000. more must be planted at 
that time ; and this operation must be 
epeated every Sth year, or there will 
be an end of the nutmeg plantations ; 
they will die a natural death. The 
Dutch, who seldom introduced arith- 
metic into the management of their 
plantations, avoided the necessity of 
this octennial operation,—they. plant- 
ed tens of thousands every year. 
With respect to the probable pro- 
duce of nutmegs, let us allow. to 
45,000 bearing trees, ten pounds 
each, every year, the sum of their an- 
nual produce will be 450,000 pounds, 
during the series of 8-years, that they 
are in full bearing ; one-third of that 
quantity must be deducied, on ac- 
count of thefts by servants, unripe or 
blighted fruit, and loss in various ways. 
There will then remain 300,000}bs. 
which is. about the quantity that the 
Dutch used to dispose of, annually,at 
their sales, not for the consumption of 
Europe, but of that part of the popu- 
lation of Europe, which could afford 
to pay from fourpence to ninepence 
for a single nutmeg. 
In Jike manner the English East 
India Company sold in one year, in 
two divisions, 72,047]bs. of nutmegs; 
most of which were, no donbt,-con- 
sumed in England, yet no one will 
pretend to consider that, as the con- 
sumption of the. British Empire, it 
was only of that part of its. population 
that could atford to use nutmegs at 
the extravagant price of sixpence or: 
eightpence each; and if that retail 
price. were. doubled, the above quan- 
lity would supply. all. Eurape;_ if 
trebled, it would be sufficient for the 
whole world. Experience. has long 
since proved, that the consumption 
of all articles of Juxury and.demestie, 
use is regulated by it price. 
Unless far greater plantations than; 
are yet in progress be established, it 8 
not possible that the demand for the 
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British Empire only can be supplied 
from Bencoolen. If the consumer is 
to pay the same high price as former- 
ty, of what benefit to the people at 
large is the introduction of those 
_— toa British settlement? Ifthe 
English farmer mast continue to pay 
sixpence or eightpence for a nutmeg, 
it is a matter of total inditference to 
him whether it be ‘the produce of 
Bencoolen or Banda, or Nova Zem- 
bla. Increase your cultivation, so as 
materially to reduce the price, and all 
the benefit to be expected from the 
extinction of the monopoly will be 
obtained ; then millions will find a 
luxury brought within their reach, 
from which hitherto they have been 
shut out. Are_any of those calcula- 
tors prepared to say, what would be 
theextent ofconsumption of nutmegs 
in the British Empire, could they. be 
procured at a penny or, twopence 
each; instead of the high price occa- 
sioned by the monopoly of the Dutch, 
which: precluded from a comfort the 
very class of people who wanted it 
most? ‘It is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to calculate the increase of con- 
sumption that would arise from such 
a reduction in the price. 

Some years ago, when the mono- 
polies of pepper were destroyed, by 
the introduction of tea thousand tons 
additional, annual produce of that ar- 
ticle, amounting in all to eighteen 
millions of pounds ; even that enor- 
mous quantity was not found to be 
too great. Its use became more ge- 
neral, in proportion. to the reduction 
in its price; it fell like a shower on 
all mankind, and miliions of families, 
Who had never before known the 
taste of pepper, were enabled to in- 
dulge ‘in its use. - The same thing 
may be done with the nutmeg and 
the clove ; not indeed with the pen, 
but with the spade; not by calculat- 
ing, but by digging the ground, and 
planting and: rearing the trees; in 
this way one acre of ground at Ben- 
coolen; will become of more value 
than a hundred acres in Bengal. 

The Dutch, at this moment, have 
above a million of, nutmeg and clove- 
trees The English’ may have as 
many; if they will take the trouble to 
raise them ; and forthe due care even 
of that number, not more cultivators 
would be required, than have been 
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employed for may years, in raising a 
thousand tons of pepper. 
There is now an end of all mono- 
poly in the growth and trade of 
spices; beside the British at Bencoo- 
len, various independent tribes are 
planting them, and trading in their 
produce. But if in the hands of the 
English: this branch of cultivation 
shall be followed up with zeal, intel. 
ligence, and liberal encouragement, 
the produce may be so increased, that 
while it becomes doubly advantage~ 
ous, it will, at the same time, effec 
tually avert the danger of competi- 
tion, and affect the permanent trans- 
fer of an increasing source of wealth 
to Great Britain. ‘This, however; 
will depend on the policy pursued by 
the different states that may become 
rivais in the trade. Yet it is satisfac« 


tory to know that the advantages at 
at present possessed, by the English, 
are such, that if rightly employed, 
they will defeat every attempt at im- 
mediate or future competition. 


On Pinpar’s Mzasurgs. 
[From Dyer’s ‘‘ Poetics.’’] 

S in the former ode, wine was 
censured, in the following it 

was intended to give it, as well as 
music, its due commendation. They 
are, accordingly, both personified, and 
treated as old friends. The verse at 
tempted is the Pindaric, so called from 
Pindar the Theban poet, who adopts 
it in his odes. This measure might 
consist of two stanzas, the strophe and 
antistrophe: but taking the epode, it 
more generally made three, or any 
number of systems of stanzas; and 
by some of the Greek lyric ‘writers it 
was extended still farther. The ge- 
neral rule for it, as more commonly 
followed by Pindar, was, that the 
stropbe and antistrophe should core 
respond to each other, line for line, 
both in the number and the quantity 
{long or short) of syllables; and that, 
where there was any systems of stan- 
zas in succession, the strophe, the 
antistrophe, and epode of the first 
system, should be the pattern for 
those which follow, and for this ob- 
vious reason, because the same music 
andthe: same dance were to be re- 
peated::--Another rule which Pindar 
seems generally to have followed, was, 
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that no two lines of the same strophe 
and antistrophe were to be exactly 
alike; and, accordingly, this measure 
was considered by the aucient Greek 
poets, as the most difficult and the 
Most sublime: its more intricate form 
appears not to have been adopted by 

Latin poets; it is not, at least, 
used by Horace: and Pindar allows 
himself, occasionally, to deviate from 
his more general practice. 

Some of our own poets have fol- 
lowed, though in part only, the man- 
ner of the Tbeban, particularly Con- 

ve, Cowley, Dryden, Gray, and 
ason. Iam not, therefore, to be 
deemed an innovator even here; 
thongh, in the room of criticising 
their odes, I ought to a ise for 
own. Here, too, I shall only 
say, that they are introduced for the 
purpose of variety, and to illustrate 
_ the bility of our English verse ; 
but I leave others to determine how 
far it may be suitable to English 
manners, and the genius and costume 
of English versification. 

After hearing so much of the Pin- 
daric measure, it may please, perhaps, 
some readers to know the rationale 
on which it was founded ; which the 
may collect from an ancient Gree 
writer, of whom, without saying = 
thing about his philosophy, I shail 
give the following literal transla- 
tion: 

“ It should be known, that the 
lyrists used in their poems, strophe, 


ee and le: strophe, be- 
cause they tu themselves from 
the right hand to the left; to which 
the motion of the universe is analo- 
gous, from east to west. Homer 
calls the right, the east ; the left, the 
west. Antistrophe, because they 
moved themselves from the left. to 
the right, to which the motion of the 
planeis is analogous, which is from 
West to east. Epode, because they 
stood in one place and repeated the 
oy 7 which, in a yd 
» the earth is analogous. 

used also both duads, (two ee | 
or triads, (three stanzas) as this 

(Pindar), that is, strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode ; or strophe only and anti- 
strophe : but many use quartettes (or 
four different <egpane § 1.e, strophe, 
epode, antistrophe, and again an epode 
unlike the former ; and Son pentads, 
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i.e. e , strophe, epode, anti-« 
ea go ome are called proe 
— epodic, mesodic, and palino- 
ic ’ 


With respect to the following odes, 

I shall, in conclusion, just observe, 
they, originally, constituted one ode 
of two systems of stanzas in praise of 
music and wine ie but on “ oe 
esting that the two subjects de- 
ented the unity, I altered the plan. 


‘As, therefore, the new arrangement 


created fresh difficulties, it has occa- 
sioned, perhaps, some irregularities ; 
and so I leave the Odes, without far- 
ther apology, to the mercy of the 
critics. 

Some former Ode I called an anti- 
pindaric ; meaning a measure where 
the strophe of one system answers to 
the str: of the other, in an order 
contrary to that of Pindar. 


ODE TO MUSIC. 
STROPHE. 


Cease, cease that trifling measure :—* 
While generous ne burn, 
Let the vine, and let music have their 
turn, 
Music and wine the poet's treasure. 
Rise then, O Song, again, 
Strike now a proud, yet a sprightlier 
strain, 
From the Holianf string, 
And sing and soar upon thy boldest 


Games, Gods, Conquerors bald, 
Is there who treacherously old friends. 
. 


uses: 
Or who wantonly new friends chooses? 
May he muse, but out of time, 
~. he sing, and yet ne'er fing 


ime ; 
Still, ctilt in it starr'd strains prolong 
His faint soag— : 
Treacherous such lays, 
His gossemeric feigning ; 
And may Beauty deceiv'd giveas trear 
cherous praise, 
With a feeling of as proud disdais- 


But grant, Lind Heay'n, howe’er may 
fade my numbers past, 
Fresh may my friendships blvom, and long, 
jong may my pleasures tast. 





* The sapphic, in praise of snuff 
and tebacco. 


+ Pindar's, fram Aelia, hence 
oN ara. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


Hail. hail. supreme magician! 
Thou dost o’errule yon spheres, 
All harmonious; and‘months, and days, 
and years, 
Rulest, to man the soul’s physician ; 
Thon friend, who canst compose, 
- Heart-rankling tumults, and our bitter- 
est woes 5 . 
And the base passions, tho’ dire, 
At thine all-conq’ring influence retire. 
1 would thee hail, 
. Sweet Music! ne’er fail, 
Still o’er me to prevail! 
Bear me, Enthusiast ‘Heav'nly, bear 
me, eli 
Quick to some gothic temple, where 
me, ’ 
While'the organ shakés the pile, 
Rapture may inspire the while ; 
Or where on silver Thames the horn 
so‘clear, 
“May greet my ear ; 
Or where the trumpet’s sound, 
Has rous’d‘dread hosts to battle; 
Or victory is shouting round, 
Midst instruments’ mixt rattle. 
Or where the wondrous Handel rolls 
sublime along, 
Mingling deep harmonies, the loud, ma- 
jestic tide of song. 


EPODE. 


But most, enchantress sweet, be seen 
In Cecilia’s form and mien: 
How can her yoice and instrument com- 
bining, 
How can she sooth and elevate the 
: oS Hail 
The heart consoling, aud the sense re- 
’ fining, : 
How all that wants controlling, can con- 
trol! ' 
** Ob! had I Jubal’s lyre, 
‘© And Miriam’s tuneful voice, 
** ‘To rouse the patriot’s fire ; 
“* His rapturous joys! 
** Love should then obey my call, 
‘¢ Hope sitting by ; .. 
** And Pity, kind and smiling still on 
all, : 
** Melt each eye! 
-  Sonig, too, should, like a charm, 
‘; “ Drive out thedemon, Pain ; ~ 
** And the warrior fierce of bis sword 
should disarm ; 
“* Boisterous passions should conquer 
and tame: , 
‘« Fill seeing life by slow degrees decay, 
** [sweet melodious airs would séftly 
sing. 
* Thus would Ilift.the good,spirit away, 
** Rapturous, as borne on some blest 
seraph’s wing 
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.' Oh! Music; thus assume thy heavenly 
form, , 
«< Thus sooth the secret soul, and smovth 
Life’s roughest, rudest storm.*’ 


ODE ON WINE, 
STROPHE. 


Thee, too, O! Wine—but not that ram- 
pant boy, 
Bull-fac’d,* whom ivy-leaves adorn, 
Of Jove and Proserpine in seeret born ; 
I rather hail thee, mother, Queen of Joy: 
And hence th’ impostor+ with his lies, 
And each lewd lubher’s sleek disguise, 
Who'ealls thee, foul himself within, 
The harflot—mother of all sin, 
- Ere from bride’s embrace the war- 
rior i 
‘ To roll his thutider on his eountry’s foes, 
Fill, fill the generous bowl; 
Drown his cares, and fire his soul ; 
And when return’d from toil and pain, 
He greets domestic-bliss again, 
And talks o’er dangers, fears, and wand’- 
rings past, 
And hopes true love will ever, ever last; 
; Merry let the song abound, 
Sparkling let the glass go round 5 
Nor let the bard of honest vein, 
Who hopes to feel the secret fire 
Of old Anacreon’s tuneful lyre, 
The soul-enlivening juice disdain. 
He shall draw enraptur'd hence, 
- Mantling wit and racy sense. ° 
_ This empyrean, warm and free, 
Shall teach him the true minstrelsy: 
When, too, hinds and village boys 
Hawkee? sound, and farmers’ joys 
Want assessors, who like thee, 
Partuer fit of jollity ? 
Nor less from thee the child of care 
and sorrow, 
As from ambrosia new life sha}l bor- 
row; 
Let him thy sweet nectar quaff, 
. And ‘he shall smilé and he shall 
lauch. . 

But hence hypocrisy and sleek design, 
Ne’er may they know thy joys, thou pure, 
all-conquering Wine. 
ANTISTROPHE. 

Thee then I sing, thou Power of open face; 
Fain would I hear thy voice, and go 


Where thy purple juices flow, 
Thy footsteps as my mystic Goddess trace. 





_* An epithet given to Bacchus in 
the Orphic Hymne. | 

+ Mahomet’ has forbidden the use 
of wine in the Koran, particularly in 
chap. 2d, and 5th. 

t A provincial word for harvest- 
home. 
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« T will shew thee, then, my hoard: «¢ She too, whom men Acrasia call, 
** In no man’s cellar can be stored, ** Foul daughter of that foulest sire, 
** Or aiupler casks, or nobler wine, *¢ And as foul mother, mad Desire, 
«¢ Than what in Brown's and Mallet’s *¢ Tnto it from baleful lips let fall, 
shine. ‘* Bitter-sweet berries, bright, of 
Ne’er was Falernian or Cacubian deadly gall: 
juice, *¢ Then a wicked elfin took it ; 
In mirths more gay, of flavours more *¢ And thrice, and thrice, and thrice 
profuse, she shook it: 
** Than theirs from Oporto brought, “¢ Then thrice, thrice, thrice, tapping 
* Or in Lishon’s vintage wrought ; the ground, 
** Or what from France’s vine-clad *¢ She turn’d the bottle round, round, 
hills, round ; 
*¢ Soft, and clear, and bright distils ; ** And thrice she utter’d a charmed 
* Or what, if suit thy taste, the German sound: 
Rhine, * Bottle, I give thee a power to fly, 
** Astout, stern, rough, unyielding, spark- ** Quickly to empty and qnickly to 
ling wine. fill ; 
*< Genuine they shall teach thee ** Readily, constantly, I will supply 
truth, ** Spirits and force, and so never 
*€ Ave’s nurses, guides of youth ; stand still. 
And learn thee more than sages She said: My vot'’ries all, then hear 
grave, my veice: 
** How to scorn the slave of wealth, Let moderation temper all vour joys. 
** And how to prize content and « For the viue in fairy-land frst grew, 
health, ** And it thence some evil humours 
And how to cheat the greedy grave. drew. 
** Ye, who would then now be free, ‘¢ In those regions I have been, 
** Free from care, come follow me. * And on the trees the fays have 
But heed the bard,* and know the seen, 
glass *« Oft at eve and oft at morn, 
Rexson’s law must never pass. * Like bees upon the flowery thorn, 
** Hence the mingling storm of life, ** With mildews some the branches 
“Treachery, Gloom, domestic spread, 
Strife, * Some above, and some below, 
** Fire, that sets the soul on flame, ** Busy and mischievous all in @ 
** DireAttempt, and lasting Shame. row : 
This of old the Centaurs shew’d, *¢ And some the fruit, 
Driv'n from drunkenness to blood: *¢ And some the reot, 
** Then wild they attack the blest «< The venom’d creatures would have 
abodes, poisoned. 
** As to o’erthrow the thrones of *€ And tho’ to bless man’s ailing pre- 
gods. geny, 
** And who are ye, that are my votaries ** Heav’n preserv’d the sacred tree 
true? ** From the mightier evil free ; 
** Mark then each boitle’s course, and *< Still you, at times, can trace, 
heed my lessons too. ** The mischief of the wicked elfin 
race, 
wee. «¢ Felt still by those, their glass too oft 
* For there’s a bottle of strange powers ; who fill, 
** *Twas brought from fairy-land ; “ So my votaries all, pray, beware of the 
** Never it stops, and it cannot stand, bottle that never stands still.” 
“ Restless and rapid as flit the light hours. 
** ’Twas blown in distant age 
** From foul diseased breath, The Bririsu Sry in AMERICA. 
*¢ Of sorcerer base, called Archimage, 
** And pregnant with disease and 


death. Lerter IV. 


* The baid is Horace, from whom Richmond, Sept. 22. 
the allusion to the centaurs is derived: T HAVE just returned, my dear 
At ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi ——, from _ an 2 interesting 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super Mornings ride. My object was to 

mero visit the site of the Indian town Pow- 
Debellata. Lib. 1, Od.xviii.  hatan; which you will remember was 
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the metropolis of the dominions of 
Pocahuntas’ father, and very probably 
the birth-place of that celebrated 
princess. ; 3 

The town was built on the river, 
about two miles below the ground 
now occupied by Richmond ; that is, 
about two miles below the head of 
tide water. The land whereon it 
stood is, at present, part of a very 
beautiful and valuable tarm belonging 
to a gentleman of the name of Wil- 
liam Mayo. 

Aware of the slight manner in 
which the Indians have always con- 
structed their habitations, I was not 
at all disappointed in finding no 
vestige of the old town. But as I 
traversed the ground over . which 
Pocahuntas had so often bounded and 
frolicked in the sprightly morning* of 
her youth, I could vot help recalling 
the principal features of her history, 
and heaving a sigh of mingled pity 
and veneration to her memory. 

Good Heaven! what an eventful 
life was hers! To -speak of nothing 
else, the arrival of the English in her 
father's dominions must bave appeared 
(as indeed it turnéd out to be) a most 
portentous phenomenon. It is not 
easy for us to conceive the amaze- 
ment and consternation which must 
have filled her mind, and that of her 
nation, at the first appearance of our 
countrymen. ‘Their great ship, with 
all her sails spread, advancing in 
solemn majesty to the shore; their 
complexion ; their dress; their lan- 
guage; their domestic animals; their 
cargo of new and glittering wealth ; 
and then the thunder and irresistible 
force of their artillery; the distant 
country announced by them, far be- 
yond the greater water, of which the 
oldest Indian had never heard, or 
thought, or dreamed—ali this was so 
new, so wonderful, so tremendous, 
that I do sericusly suppose, the per- 
sonal descent of an army of Milton’s 
celestial angels, robed in light, sport- 
ing in the bright beams of the sun and 
redoubling their splendor, making 
divine harmony with their golden 
harps, or playing with the bolt and 
chasing the rapid lightning of heaven, 
would excite not more astonishment 
in Great Britain than did the de- 
barkation of the English among the 
aborigines of Virginia. 


Poor Indians! Whrere are they 
now? Indeed, my dear S- ~, this 
is a truly afflictirig consideration. The 
people here may say what they please; 
a, ov the principles of eterval truth 
and justice, ‘hey have no rightto this 
country. ‘They say that they have 
bought it —bought it! Yes;- of 
whom ?—Of the poor trembling na- 
tives who knew that refusal would be 
vain ; and who sirove to make a merit 
of necessity, by seeming to yield with 
grace what they knew that they had 
not the power to retain. Such a bar- 
gain ‘might appease the conscience of 
a gentleman of the green bag, ‘* worn 
and hackneyed” in the arts and frauds 
of his profession; but in heaven's 
chancery, my S--——~-, there can be 
little doubt that it has been long since 
set aside on the ground of duress. 

Poor wretches! No wonder that 
they are so implacably vindictive 
against the white people; no wonder 
that the rage of resentment is handed 
down from generation to generation ; 
no wonder that they refuse to asso- 
ciate and mix permanently with their 
unjust and cruel invaders and ex- 
terminaters; no wonder th t in the 
unabating spite and frenzy of con- 
scious impotence, they wage an 
eternal war, as well as they are able ; 
that they triumph in the rare oppor- 
tunity of revenge; that they dance, 
sing and rejoice, as the victim shrieks 
and faints amid the flames, when they 
imagine all the crimes of their op- 
pressors collected on his head, and 
fancy the spirits of their injured fore- 
fathers hovering over the scene, 
smiling with ferocious delight at the 
grateful spectacle, and feasting on the 
precious odour as it arises from the 
burning blood of the white man. 

Yet the people here affect to wonder 
that the Indians aré so very unsus- 
ceptible of civilization; or, in other 
words, that they so obstinately refuse 
to adopt the manners of the white 
mep. Go, Virginian; erase; from 
the Indian nation, the tradition of 
their wrongs; make them forget, if 
you can, that ence this charming 
country was theirs; that over these 
tields, and through these forests, their 
beloved forefathers once, in careless 
gaicty, pursued their sports and hanted 
their game; that every returning day 
found them the sole, the peaceful, the 
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happy proprietors of this extensive 
and beautiful domain. Make them 
forget too, if you can, that in the 
agnidst of all this innocence, sim- 
plicity, and bliss—the white man 
came ; and lo!—the animated chase, 
feast, the dance, the song of fear- 
less thoughtless joy were over; that 
ever since they have been made to 
drink of the bitter cup of humiliation ; 
treated like dogs; their lives, their 
liberties, the sport of the white men ; 
their country and the graves of their 
fathers torn from them, in cruel suc- 
cession: until, driven from river to 
river, from farest to forest, and through 
a period of two hundred years, rolled 
back, vation upon nation, they find 
themselves fugitives, vagrants, and 
strangeis in their own country, and 
look forward to the certain period 
when their descendants will be totally 
extinguished by wars, driven at the 
point of the bayonet into the western 
ocean, or reduced to a fate:still more 
deplorable and horrid, the condition 
of slaves. 
oblivion to recollections and antici- 
pations like these, and then you will 
cease to complain that the Indian 
refuses to be civilized. But until 
then, surely it is nothing wonderful 
that a nation, even yet bleeding afresh 
from the memory of ancient wrongs, 
perpetually agonized by new outrages, 
and goaded into desperation and mad- 
ness at the prospect of the certain 
ruin which awaits their descendants, 
should hate the authors of their mi- 
series, of their desolation, their de- 
struction ; should hate their manners, 
hate their colour, their language, their 
name, and every thing that belongs 
to them. No; never, until time 
shail wear out the history of their 
sorrows and their sufferings, will the 
Indian be brought to love the white 
man, and to imitate his manners. 

Great God! To reflect, my S——, 
that the authors of all these wrongs 
were our own countrymen, our fore- 
fathers, professors of the meek and be- 
nevoleat religion of Jesus! Oh! it was 
impious; it was unmanly; poor and 
pitiful! Gracious Heaven! what had 
these poor people done? The simple 
inhabitants of these peaceful plains, 
what wrong, what injury, had they 
effered to the English? My soul 
melts with pity and shame. 
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As for the present inhabitants, it 
must be granted that they ate com- 
paratively innocent: unless indeed 
they also have encroached under 
the guise of treaties, which they 
themselves have previously contrived 
to render expedient or necessary to 
the Indians. 

Whether this have been the case or 
not, | am too much a stranger to the 
interior transactions of this country to 
decide. But it seems to me, that were 
I a president of the United States, I 
would glory in going to the Indians, 
throwing myself on my knees before 
them, and saying to them, ‘‘ Indians, 
friends, brothers, oh! forgive my 
countrymen! Deeply have our fore- 
fathers wronged you; and they have 
forced us to continue the wrong. 
Reflect, brothers ; it was not our fault 
that we were born in your country ; 
but now we have no ote home; we 
have no where else to rest our feet. 
Will you not then permit us to res 
main? Can you not forgive even us, 
innocent as we are? If you can, oh! 
come to our bosoms ; be, indeed, our 
brothers; and since there is room 
anne for us all, give us a home in 
your land, and let us be children of 
the same affectionate family.” I be- 
lieve that a magnanimity of sentiment 
like this, followed up by a corres- 
pondent greatness of conduct on the 
part of the people of the United 
States, would go further to bury the 
tomahawk, and produce a fraterniza- 
tion with the Indians, than all the 
presents, treaties, and missionaries 
that can be employed; dashed and 
defeated as these latter means always 
are, by a claim of rights on the part 
of the white people which the Indians 
know to be false and baseless. Let 
me not be told that the Indians 
are too dark and fierce to be affected 
by generous and noble sentiments. 
I will not believe it. Magnanimit 
can never be lost on a nation whic 
has produced an Alknomuk, a Logan, 
and a Pocahuntas. 

The repetition of the name of this 
amiable princess brings me back to 
the point from which I digressed. I 
wonder that the Virginians, fond as 
they are of anniversaries, have in- 
stituted no festival or order in honour 
of her memory. For my oww part, I 
have little doubt, from the histories 
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which we have of the first attempts 
at colonizing their country, that Poca- 
huntas deserves to be considered as the 
patron deity of the enterprise. When 
it is remembered how long the colony 
struggled to get a footing ; how often 
sickness or famine, neglect at home, 
mismanagement here, and the hos- 
tilities of the natives, brought it to the 
brink of ruin ; through what a tedious 
lapse of time it alternately languished 
and revived, sunk and rose, some- 
times hanging, like Addison's lamp, 
“* quivering at a point,” then suddenly 
shooting up into a sickly and shori- 
lived flame; in one word, when we 
recollect how near and how often it 
verged towards total extinction, 
maugre the patronage of Pocahuntas, 
there is the strongest reason to believe 
that, but for her patronage, the an- 
niversary cannon of the fourth of 
July would never have resounded 
throughout the United States. 

Is it not probable, that this sensible 
and amiable woman, perceiving the 
superiority of the Europeans, fore- 
seeing the probability of the subju- 
gation of her countrymen, and anxious 
as well to soften their destiny, as to 
save the needless effusion of human 
blood, desired, by her marriage with 
Mr. Rolfe, to hasten the abolition of 
all distinction between Indians and 
white men; to bind their interests 
and affections by the nearest and 
most endearing ties, and to make 
them regard themselves as one people, 
the children of the same great family ? 
If such were her wise and benevolent 
views, and [ have no doubt but they 
were, how poorly were they backed 
by the British court? No wonder at 
the resentment and indignation with 
which she saw them neglected; no 
wonder at the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment and vexation which she 
expressed to Captain Smith, in Lon- 
don, arising as well from the cold re- 
ception which she herself bad met, as 
from the contemptuous and insulting 

int of view in which she found that 
= nation was regarded. 

Unfortunate princess ! She deserved 
a happier fate! But J am consoled by 
these reflections: first,'that she sees 
her descendants among _ the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia ; and 
that they are not only superior to the 
false shame of disavowing her ag their 
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ancestor ; but that they pride them- 
selves, and with reason too. on the 
honour of their descent; secondly, 
that she herself has gone to a country 
where she finds her noble wishes 
realized ; whrere the distinction of co- 
lour is no more; but where, indeed, 
it is perfectly immaterial ‘* what com- 
plexion an Indian or an African sun 
may have burned”’ on the pilgrim. 

Adieu, my dear S This 
trrin of thought has destroyed the 
tone of my spirits: when | recover 
them, you shall hear further from me. 
Once more adi¢u! 


Letter V*. 


Richmond, Sept. 28. 
Tuts town, my dear S , is the 
residence of several conspicuous cha- 
racters; some of whese names we have 
heard on the other side of the At- 
jantic. You shall be better acquainted 
with them before we finish this cor- 
respondence. For the present, per- 
mit me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance, the of the common- 
wealth of Virginia, and th —— 
of the United States. 
These gentlemen are eminent po- 
litical opponents ; the first belonging 
to the republican, the latter leading 
the van of the federal, party. Such ts 
the interest which they both have in 
the confidence and affections of their 
respective parties, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, for any 
Virginian to delineate either of their 
characters justly. Friendship or hos- 
tility would be almost sure to over- 
charge the picture. But for me, I 
have so little connection with this 
country, or her concerns, either at 
— or in prospect, that I believe 
can look on her most exalted cha- 
racters without envy, or prejudice of 
any kind; and draw them with the 
samecool and philosophic impartiality, 
as if I were a sojourner from another 
planet. If I fail in the delineation, 

















* The donee of the manuscript begs 
that he may not be considered as re- 
sponsibie for the accuracy with which 
certain characters are delineated in 
this letter. He selects it purely for 
the advantage which, he supposes, 
youthful readers may derive froin the 
writer's reflections on the characters 
attempted to be drawn by bim. 
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the fault must be in the hand or in the 
head, in the pencil or the judgment ; 
and not in any prepossession near my 
beart. 

I choose to bring those two cha- 
racters, before you, together; because 
they exhibit, with great vivacity, an 
intellectual phenomenon, which | have 
noticed more than once before; and 
in the solution of which I should be 
pleased to see your pen employed: | 
mean the very different celerity in the 
movement of two sound minds, which 
en all subjects, wherein there is no 
mixture of party zeal, will ultimately 
come to the same just couclusion. 
What a pity it is that Mr. Locke, 
while he was dissecting the human 
understanding with such skill and 
felicity, did not advert to this charac- 
teristic variance in the minds of men. 
Tt would have been in his power, by 
developing its causes, cither to point 
to the remedy, if it exist at all, or to 
relieve the man of slow mind from the 
labour of fruitless experiments, by 
showing the total impracticability of 
his.cure. But, to our gentlemen; 
and in order that you may know them 
the more intimately, I will endeavour 
to prefix to each character a portrait 
of the person. 

‘The of this common- 
wealth is the same 
who was, not many years ago, the 
at Paris. is present office 
is sufficient evidence of the estimation 
in which he is held by his native state. 
In his stature he is about the middle 
height of men, rather firmly set, with 
nothing further remarkable in his 
person, except its nuscular compact- 
ness and apparent ability to endure 
Jabour. His countenance, when 
grave, has rather the expression of 
sternness and irascibility: a smile 
however (aud a smile is not unusual 
with him in a social circle) lights it 
up to very high advantage, and gives 
it a most impressive and engaging air 
of suavityand benevolence. Judging 
merely from his coantenance, he 1s 
between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty years. His dress and personal 
appearance are those of a plain and 
modest gentleman. He is a man of 
soft, polite, and even assiduons atten- 
tions; but these, although they are 
always well timed, judicious, and evi- 
ently the offspriog of an obliging 
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and philanthropic temper, are never 
performed with the striking and cap- 
tivating graces of a Marlborough or a 
Bolingbroke. To be plain, there is 
often in his manner an inartificial and 
even an aukward simplicity, which, 
while it provokes the smile of a more 
polished person, forces him to the 
opinion, that Mr. is a man 
of a most sincere and artless soul. 





Nature has given him a mind nei- 
ther rapid nor rich ; and therefore he 
cannot shine on a subject which is 
entirely new to him. But to com- 
pensate him fer this, he is indued 
with a spirit of generous and restless 
emulation ; a judgment solid, strong, 
and clear; and a habit of application, 
which no difficulties can shake, no 
labours can tire. 

With these aids, simply, he’ has 
qualified himself for the first honours 
of this country; and presents a most 
happy illustration of the truth of the 
maxim, Quisque, sue fortune, faber. 
For his emulation has urged him to 
perpetual and unremitting inquiry. ; 
his patient and unwearied industry has 
concentrated before him all the lights 
which others have thrown on the sub- 
jects of his consideration, together 
with all those which his own mind, 
by repeated efforts, is enabled to 
strike; while his sober, steady, and 
faithful judgment has saved him from 
the cominon error of more quick and 
brilliant geniuses: the too hasty 
adoption of specious, but false con- 
clusions. 


These qualities render him a safe 
and an able counsellor. And by 
their constant exertion, he has amassed 
a store of knowledge, which, having 
passed seven times through the cru- 
cible, is almost as highly corrected as 
human knowledge can be: and which 
certainly may be much more safely 
relied on, than the spontaneous and 
Juxuriant growth of a more fertile, 
but less chastened mind—*< a wild, 
where weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot.” 

Having engaged very early, first in 
the life ot a soldier, then of a states- 
man, then of a Jaborious practitioner 
of the law, and finally, again ofa po- 
litician, bis intellectual operations 
have been almost entirely canfined to 
juridical and political topics. Indeed, 
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it is easy to perceive, that the mind of 
a man, engaged in so active a life, 
must possess more native suppleness, 
versatility, and vigour, than that of 
Mr , to be able to make an 
advantageous tour of the sciences in 
the raie interval of importunate 
duties. It is possible that the early 
habit of cuntemplating subjects as 
expanded as the earth itself, with all 
the relative interests of the great na- 
tions thereof, may have inspired him 
with an indifference, perhaps an in- 
ap'i'ude, for mere points of literature. 
Algernon Sidney has said that he 
deems all studies unworthy the serious 
regird of aman, except the study of 
the principles of just government ; and 
Mr. —, perhops. concurs with 
our countryman in this as well as in 
his other principles. Whatever may 
have beeu the occasion, his acquaint- 
ance with the find arts is certainly 
very limited and superficial: but, 
making allowance for his bias towards 
republicanism, he is a profound and 
even an eloquent statesman. 

Knowing him to be attached to that 
political party, who, by their oppo- 
nents, are called sometimes democrats, 
sometimes jacobins; and aware also, 
that he was a man of warm and even 
ardent temper, I dreaded much, when 
I first entered his company, that J 
should have been shocked and dis- 
gusted with the narrow, virulent, and 
rancorous invectives of party ani- 
mosityt. How agreeably, how de- 
lightfully, was I disappointed! Not 
one sentiment of intolerance polluted 
his lips. On the contrary, whether 
they be the offspring ef rational in- 
duction, of the habit of surveying men 
and things on a great scale, of native 
magnanimity, or of a combination of 
all those causes, his principles, as far 
as they were exhibited to me, were 
forbearing, liberal, widely extended, 
and great. . 

As the elevated ground, which he 
already holds, has been gained merely 
by the dint of application; as every 
hew step which he mounts becomes a 
mean of increasing his powers still 
further, by opening a wider horizon 











+ The cloven foot of the Briton is 
visible; or, else, why from the pre- 
inises could he have expected such a 
consequence ? 
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to his view, and thus stimulating his 
enterprise afresh, reinvigorating his 
habits, multiplying the materials and 
extending the range of his know- 
ledge; it would be matter of no sur- 
prise to me, if, before his death, the 
world should see hii at the head of 
the American administration. So 
much for the of the com- 
monwealih of Virginia: a living, an 
honourable, an illustrious monument 
of self created eminence, worth, and 
greatness ! 


{To be continued.) 








Oxsservations in Derence of 
Pirnine. 

{From Lawrence’s Treatise on Cattle.J 
 T is also, I am convinced, the mere 
R result of a sav age and barbarous 
habit, that oxen are mauled and 
afirighted.to death, too often gra- 
dually, by knocking on the head, ins 
stead of being daid gently and un- 
aware, to rest, by Lord Somerville’s 
method of pithing. The scientific 
defence of knocking on the head, 
which may be seen in the Shropshire 
Board Survey, and elsewhere, ap- 
pears to me superficial, and totally 
inconclusive. Du Gard’s theory, that 
there may be acute pain without ex- 
ertion, and that an animal endures 
pain, whilst the body is quiescent, 
even if correct, isa poor foundation 
to build upon, and perbaps his paper 
might very well serve either side of 
the question. The acute sense of 
pain is greatly diminished by opiates 
perhaps totally extinguished by that 
insensibility induced by an impedi- 
ment put to the vital functions. In- 
deed pain must inevitably be a dif- 
ferent thing, whilst an animal enjoys 
the full powers of sensation, and 
under the suspension of those powers ; 
nor ought we, as the case stands, to 
think much of the degree of pain in- 
flicted, in the very short jaterval, be- 
tween the fall of the ‘ox properly 
pithed, and cutting his throat, eliowed 
to be decisive: nor to set a hypo- 
thetical and supposititious pain, against 
the actual and dreadful one of a blow, 
or perhaps twenty, on the skull, ex- 
pected and received under the accu- 
mulated agonies of horror and affright, 
which Jast consideration, however, [ 
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am sorry to know, is a source of 
pleasure to many human beings! The 
grand point of humanity, is to give 
the blow unsuspected, to which even 
a considerable degree of after pain is 
a feather in the balance. 

Mr. Home's paper (p. 250 u. s.) 
also looks both ways. - the com- 
mencement, it shews, that the mode 
adopted in this country, of killing 
animals by wounding the spinal mar- 
row, is Jess humane, than the more 
common one of knocking them down. 
Whilst the conclusion proves by the 
most irresistible evidence, with which 
any fact ever was proved, that when 
the operation is properly performed, 
its success is complete. And where 
Jies the difficulty of properly per- 
forming this operation, with such a 
never-failing facility and success, per- 
formed by (p. 244 u.s.) Mr. Smith 
and his apprentice at Wisbeach ; at 
Barton, and generally on the banks of 
the Humber; in Jamaica, and all 
over Europe? I am too impatient, 
perhaps, but I am heart-sick of the 
refinements and arguments on this 
subject, of which indeed, 1 have cer- 
tain suspicions, With respect to the 
horrid tortures professionally inflicted 
on brute animals, the justice of the 

leas for which, I can never acknow- 
edge, the very name of a once-noted 
dissector of living bodies, makes me 
shudder, and fills my mind with dis- 
ust and imprecation. The cold- 
Roose’ and arrogant replies to the 
complaints of justice and sensibility, 
were in the highest degree disgusting 
and detestable. 

Most astonishing it is to me, to find 
the Rev. and respectable author of the 
Survey, p. 246, correcting ‘‘ well- 
meant reformers,” for their error and 
want of success in this case, when we 
also find, as has been shewn, that the 
operation of pithing, properly per- 
formed, is completely successful, 
with the most decisive proofs ; proofs 
in truth, sufficient either to pith or 
knock on the head, the whole mass 
of science expended to prove the con- 
trary. The frroper way, it seems, is 
to introduce the instrument upwards 
into the cavity of the skull, so as to 
divide the medullary substance. I 
am, however, perfectly contented 
with the common mode of pithing, as 
infinitely more humane and easy, than 
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the favourite use of the axe. The 
phrases “ difficulty in getting new 
modes established,” and ‘the time 
and trouble,” are omiuous, or rather 
fully explanatory. 

Some person, it seems, has lately 
been at the expense of taking out a 
patent for a new mode of slaughter- 
ing animals, which, if I understand 
it aright, is the. barbarous one of 
hanging up heavy animals alive by 
the heels, with pullies and assistants, 
under the pretence of improving the 
flesh. Happily the trouble and ex- 
pense of this mode will forbid its use. 


A Memoir on tHe Upas Trex. 
By D. B. Warpen, Esg. Consul 
General of the United States, at 
Paris, and Member of the Literary 
Society at Belfast. Communicated 
by Dr. SterHENSON. 


[From Select Papers of the Belfast Lite- 
rary Society.] 


bl effects of the Upas Ticuti,* 
the poison of Java, on the ani- 
mal economy, have been lately ascer- 
tained by Dr. Delile, member of the 
Institute of Egypt, and Mr. Magen- 
die, a young anatomist attached to 
the Medical School of Paris. t 





* Not in Linoné’s System of Vege- 
tables. 

+ In the 47th volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions we have an 
account of two vegetable, poisons, 
brought from the river Amazons, by 
Condamine, of which the South A me- 
ricans of Lamas and Ticunas make 
the same use as the inhabitants of 
Java. The plants from which: this 
extract is made are no otherwise de- 
scribed, than that the French name 
them Lianes. Dr.Herissant dissolved 
these two poisons together, and found, 
when the solution was sufficiently eva- 
porated, that the vapour became dele- 
terious; it is innocent when:taken 
into the stomach; it does not: kill 
fishes, insects, or reptiles, when in- 
oculated with it, but is fatal to quad- 
rupeds and birds: in these respects 
it is similar to the poison of vipers. 
The blood of animals killed with it 
was greatly determined to the lungs 
and the liver. Neither sugar nor salt 
are antidotes. Nothing but red-hot 
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This vegetable is of the genus In opening the breast and abdomen 
strychnos,* a small natural family, of the dog, the arteries were filled 
having some relation tothe apocinus.t with black blood, the common sign 
Its juice, in the form of extract, was of asphyxia. The orifice of the wound 
brought from Java, by the naturalist had assumed a yellow brownish co- 
Loechenanlt, and is the same with lour.* The same experiment was 
which the inhabitants of that country, tried on a horse, several dogs, and 
and of Borneo poison their arrows, rabbits, aud with the same result, exe 
to render the wound mortal. cept that the animal, if strong and 

A piece of wood, of the volume and vigorous, resists a great number of 
form of a common writing pen, co- convulsive attacks, but if weak, the 
vered with the extract, was plunged third or fourth terminates in death. 
into the muscles of a dog's thigh: in _ This poison injected into the cavi- 
the course of afew minutes there was ties of the serous membranes of the 
a general convulsion of all the mus- above mentioned animals, was spee- 
cles, and a complete tetanus;t the dily absorbed, and death ensued, after 
members stiff, and the thorax during three or four tetanic throes. 
the paroxysm, motionless. The at- If applied to the surface of an iso- 
tack ceased for a few minutes, and lated nerve, the posterior crural, for 
was again renewed with redoubled example, it has no effect; but if put 
force. The animal during the teta- in contact with the spinal marrow, it 
nus preserves the use of its senses, instantly produces a tetanus of those 
except when the paroxysm is exces- muscles, which receive nerves from 
sive and suspends respiration. In that part of the spinal marrow where 
touching, with the hand, the region the poison was applied, and this teta- 
of the heart, to ascertain the motion 
of the circulation, a general tetanus He found that one hundredth part of 
ensued. The same effect took place a grain in solution was sufficient to 
in touching the head, paw, or tail. {ill small animals, and that it is not 
After a few minutes of repeated at- always fatal, nor in all circumstances. 
tacks, manifested by strong convul- * The American poison did not pro- 
sive throes, tetanus is induced by the duce any alteration upon the appear- 
tension of the thoracic muscles, and ance of the wound. When mixed 
this horrible torture then terminates with the blood of an animal it prevents 
in death.§ coagulation, but does not dissolve the 
red globules; hence he asserts that its 
iron, applied in time, cures with suffi- effects are not vpon the nerves, but 
cient certainty. upon the blaod. Livid spots were 

In the 70th volume of the Philoso- found upon the lungs, and they were 
phical Transactions we have an ac- often putrid. If any of the mineral 
count of the effects of the poison of acids are mixed with this extract, the 
Ticunas by Abbe Fontana; he found poisonous quality is destroyed. It 
by experiment that it had a similar may then be taken into the stomach 
effect upon quadrupeds and birds, and with ‘safety, and applied by inocula- 
that it does not kill the cold blooded tion, without injury; but the mineral 
animals. The vapour of it when acids applied to the muscles of a poi- 
burnt, or in watery evaporation, is not soned limb were generally useless, and 








injurious to any animal. frequently dangerous. Vinegar and 
* Class, v. Pentandria, Order, 1. ardent spirits have no effect in de- 
Monogynia, genus $97, of Linné. strovying the poison. 
+ Apocinum of Linné. In the before-mentioned paper Fon- 


{ Aspasniodic rigour of the muscles. tana gave an account of his experi- 

§ Abbe Fontana found that a rab- ments with the distilled water of Lau- 
bit infected with the American poi- rocearasus, or laurel-water, upoa ani- 
son, applied to the skin slightly mals, and found that it was not mortal 
scratched, began to shake in six mi- by inoculation, nor when forced into 
nutes, and show weakness; in another the*blood by the jugular vein; but 
minute it fell down motionless; at in- when taken into the stomach by any 
tervals it appeared convulsed; and in animal, even by the cold blooded, it 
six minutes more it was quite dead, killed in an instant. 

Universat Mac. Vou. XVIII. 2D 
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nus successively extends to the other 
muscles. 

After it was ascertained, that its 
action depended on the insulated spi- 
nal marrow, it was retarded, or quick- 
ened at pleasure, by putting the poi- 
son into the vessels, in which the 
blood had a shorter or longer way to 
run, in order to arrive at the spinal 
marrow. The poison of the Upes 
ticuti, injected into thefeinoral artery, 
and passing through the capillary ves- 
sels of the thigh, ‘before it returns to 
the heart, did not act half so prompt- 
ly, as when injected into the jugular 
vein, by which the heart receives it 
suddenly, and afterwards transmits it 
to the spinal marrow. 

Injected into the veins and arteries, 
it was taken up by the circulating 
system, and was immediately follow- 
ed by the same fatal effects. 

Mixed with the aliments of the sto- 
mach, its action is slower,and does not 
take place before the lapse of half an 
hour, and a greater portion is necessary 
to cause death, than in other cases; a 
dose of one-fourth of a grain stimu- 
lates the spinal marrow, without in- 
juring the functions of life. Hence 
it is believed, that it might be em- 
ployed as a useful medicine in those 
diseases which have their seat in this 
part of the nervous system. 

-The family likeness which exists 
between the Upas ticuti and the ge- 
nus strychnos, suggested the idea of 
trying the effects of some of its spe- 
cies, by administering a dose of a few 
centigrammes in an aqueous or alko- 
holic extract, and they were found to 
be exactly the same. 

The above mentioned experiments 
on the spinal marrow were made by 
separating the atlas from the occiput, 
and injecting the poison into the ver- 
tebral canal. So powerfully does it 
stimulate the spinal marrow, that al- 
though the animal was apparently 
dead, still it produced three attacks of 
tetanus. . 

Mr. Leschenault, in the relation of 
his voyage, will give a particular ac- 
count of the vegetable which pro- 
duces this poison, of which there are 
two species; the one already men- 
tioned, the Upas ticuti and the Upas 
antiar, which travellers and writers 
have confounded under the well- 
known name of Bohon upas, so long 
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the favourite object of young poets 
and orators. They have lost a fine 
image, for it is now ascertained, that 
men and animals may not only ap- 
proach this tree with impunity, but 
that it may be handled without 
danger, and its juice extracted. — 
Mr. Leschenault brought with him 
a branch and leaves.* He says, 
that animals, wounded by the In- 
dians in the chace, by poisoned 
arrows, are eaten by them without 
injury, having taken the precaution 
to cut away that portion of flesh 
which environs the wound; a fact 
which was made credible by giving 
portions of rabbits, killed in this 
manner, to dogs and cats. 

Dr. Delile announces in his thesis, 





* This alludes to the fabulous ac- 
count of the Upas tree, published ja 
a London Magazine, for the year.83 
or 84, and copied into the notes upon 
Darwin's Botanic Garden, under the 
third canto of the Loves of the Plants, 
The effects of this tree have been. so 
poetically described, that the whole 
has been thought a fiction; but the 
French philosophers bave demon- 
strated its existence, and, by experi- 
ment, shewn the effects of its juice 
upon.theanimaleconomy. Although 
in certain circumstances a poison, it 
may be used as a remedy in some ner- 
vous diseases. ‘The poison tree of 
Java is said by its effluvia to have de- 
populated the country for twelve or 
fourteen miles round the place of its 
growth; it is called in the Malayan 
language, Bohon upas; with it the 
most poisonous arrows are prepared. 
Condemned criminals are sent to the 
tree-to procure the poison, and are 
pardoned if they bring away a certain 
quantity of it. Not only animals, as 
quadrupeds, birds, fish, reptiles, and 
vermin, but vegetables of all kinds are 
said to be destroyed by the effluvia of 
this noxious tree; so that in a district 
of twelve or fourteen miles round it, 
the face of the earth is quite barren, 
strewed with the skeletons of men and 
other animals; affording a scene of 
melancholy, beyond what poets have 
described, or painters delineated,”— 
Mr. Leschenault, by bringing with 
him a branch and leaves of the Upas 
tree, has put an end to these pottical 
fictions. 
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that he will give a particular account 
of the effects of the Upas antiar, 
which is the strongest vomitive, and 
most powerful drastic yet known, and 
of course its effects are very different 
from those of the former. The spe- 
cies of strychnos that have not a bitter 
taste, the strychnos potatorum, and 
the pomme de ventac of Madagascar, 
are quite innocent. 

Dr. Delile has made experiments 


. to find out some means of counter- 


acting the deadly effects of the Upas 
ticutt. Dogs apparently dead, by the 
immebility of the respiratory muscles, 
were restored to life by artificial re- 
spiration; air was injected into the 
lungs by means of a syringe, for more 
than an hour, during which time se- 
veral fits of tetanus were manifested, 
and the animal at length revived. It 
was provedpthat opium and marine 
salt were of little, or no use. 

Dr. Delile and Majendie, having 
fully ascertained the action of the 
Upas ticuti, nux vomica, and Ignatia 
amara, on the spinal marrow, are of 
opinion, that they may be employed 
as useful remedies in palsy and other 
diseases, which are occasioned by an 
atony of the spinal marrow, as they 
powerfully stimulate all the muscles, 
which receive their nerves from that 
important organ. 

Paris, Aug, 12th, 1809. 





AccounT oF PALERMO. 
fFrom Galt’s Voyages. ]} 
fae the descriptions that I have 

seen of the capital of Sicily are 
rather defective than incorrect. Only 
the finest things are brought into the 
picture; the great masses of mean 
and slovenly objects, which every 
where offend the eye in the original, 
are excluded, by the prejudices of the 
taste of travellers. Palermo, not- 
withstanding the number and archi- 
tectural magnificence of its palaces 
and churches, has an air of tawdry 
want, such as cannot be distinctly 
described. Paverty seems really to 


be the ordinary condition of the 
eople from the top to the bottom. 
he ground stories of the noble edi- 
fices in the Via Toledo, as well as in 
the other great streets, would never 
have been converted into shops and 
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coffee-houses, could the princes and 
dukes above-stairs have easily done 
otherwise. 

It is the custom here for tradesmen 
of all sorts to carry‘on their respective 
employments in the open air. The 
number, in particular, of shoemakers 
and tailors at work in the Via Toledo 
is inconceivable. Indeed the crowd 
of persons in the streets is much be- 
yond any thing that | have elsewhere 
seen; certainly much greater than in 
London. But, considering the extent 
of the city, only four miles within 
the circumference of the walls, it is 
impossible to be believed that the 
population is so great as the Sicilians 
allege. They talk of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; a number, not- 
withstanding that the people swelter 
by dozens together in very small 
apartments, not to be credited. The 
population of Palermo may be equal 
to that of Dublin. 

It appears to me, that it is not only 
the practice of the Sicilian tradesmen 
to work in the streets, but that par- 
ticular streets in Palermo are, in some 
degree, appropriated to certain occu- 
pations: not that each trade exclu- 
sively attaches itself to any one part 
of the town, but, generally speaking, 
it has a local situation, where it may 
be considered as predominant. The 
Via Toledo seems to be the grand 
emporium of all the professions de+ 
pendant on fashion. Another street 
is almost entirely occupied with bras 
siers ; and there is perhaps not amore 
noisy spot in all Europe. Our thin 
tinned iron scarcely seems to be known 
here; but considerable quantities of 
block tin are used in the manufacture 
of lamps, forks, and other culinary 
and table utensils. In a third street [ 
observed a number of female children, 
in almost every house, employed in 
tambouring and embroidering muslin, 
The manufacture of aniline thee been 
introduced some time, and succeeds 
so well that it already consumes the 
principal part of the cotton raised in 
the district of Terra Nova. The chief 
establishment is at Caltanissetta, an 
inland town, rather distinguished for 
its linen trade. The latter branch is 
much indebted to the war, which has 
raised the price of German linen so 
high, that the Sicilians are obliged to 
— to the productions of 
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their own looms. The women are 
the weavers: their wages are about 
d. per day. The same quantity and 
iid Of goods which were sold in the 
year 1792 for a dollar, are increased 
in value to above a dollar and a half. 
In the neighbourhoed of the tam- 
bourers’ street there is a Jane entirely 
occupied by chair-makers and bed- 
smiths. It may be necessary to ex- 
lain what the Jatter profession. is ; 
which, I think, does some credit to 
the Sicilians, if it originated with them. 
The climate of this country is pecu- 
liarly congenial to the engendering 
of bu:s and other anti-dormists ; and 
the inhabitants, in consequence, I 
imagine, have renounced bedsteads of 
wood, and adopted iron ones. Were 
the frames made of cast metal, they 
might be rendered ornamental, and 
could be procured, I should think, 
much cheaper than the hammered 
iron, which is the only kind at pre- 
sent in use. 
THE JESUITS. 

The college of the Jesuits in the 
Via Toledo, is the finest building in 
Palermo. It may notoccupy so much 
ground as Christ Church in Oxford, 
or Trinity in Cambridge, but in 
architecture it excels thein ; and it is 
adorned with more costly ornaments. 


The stairs and gr are spacious. 


The steps of all the former are made 
ot large single blocks of marble, and 
the walls of the latter are hung with 
pictures and portraits, several of 
which are said to be very good. 

Were we to judge of the character 
of the Jesuits by the singular manner 
in which their secular and ecclesi- 
astical superiors have treated them, 
we should conclude that they were 
a highly dangerous, and even a cri- 
minal fraternity, But were we to 
judge by their undertakings, or by 
comparing them with the other mo- 
Nastic societies, or by the tendency 
of their géneral views, and particularly 
by the reasons which led to the abro- 
gation of their order, our conclusion 
might be different. In the province 
of Paraguay, where they enjoyed the 
liberty of following their own systems 
completely, every thing in their go- 
vernment, as far as concerned the 
blic, was excellent. Steadily and 
ectly pursning the great end for 
which governments were ordained, 
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they made rapid progress in the for- 
mation of a community in which acts 
of public benefit were the only means 
of promoting private advantage. Whe- 
ther a state so constituted was cal- 
culated to last, is a question that 
would admit of much discussion. 
Those who think it was not, may 
allege the present relapsed and bar- 
barous condition of Paraguay; but 
certainly the argument is not perfectly 
fair. The experiment of the Jesuits 
was only in process when they were 
compelled to abandon their labora- 
tory ; and it cannot be just to say that 
the result which they expected wouid 
not have been realized, merely be- 
cause the fire happened to be suddenly 
quenched, and the apparatus destroys 
ed. {t might be stated, that the ten- 
dency of the system of the Je-uits was 
to obtain the management of the po- 
litical machine of the world : >to take 
it out of. the hands of the bereditary 
orders and. of the military; and to 
substiiute, in place of coercion and 
prerogative, reason and persuasion in 
the regulation. of national affairs : to 
re-establish on the ruins of the empire 
of Christendom, which the reforma- 
tion had so.effectually rent and un- 
dermined, another empire of opinion, 
over which their own, enterprizing 
fraternity should bave the sovereign 
influence. Without examining their 
mosey (for as members of the 

oman cburch their professions were 
necessarily in conformity to its doc- 
trines), let us only look at what they 
did : they formed a plan of intercourse 
and correspondence: which extended 
to every country where they could 
obtain a footing; and they endea- 
voured to insinuate themselves into 
the confidence of mankind by every 
species of address that could procure 
an interest in the affections. Where 
a reputation of sanctity was the best 
instrument of advancement, the Je- 
suits never failed to distinguish them- 
selves by. the. correctness of their 
morals. Wheredexterity and address 
were wanted, the members of the 
brotherhood displayed .a penetration 
and ability which have never been ex- 
celled. In short, by the exercise of 
all the various modifications of genius, 
wherever talents excited admiration 
and acquired power, the Jesuits were 


discoyered labouring for the ascen- 
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dancy. They were a religious order, 
because the character of priests fa- 
cilitated their views. 

The tendency of the principles of 
this celebrated society began to mani- 
fest in so many various ways, and with 
so great a unitormuty of effect, that it 
came to be considered as the result of 
a premeditated design. ‘The secular 
rulers of Europe were alarmed. They 
saw that heredi:ary rank and privilege 
—all those things which they con- 
ceived to be the end tor which go- 
vernments were instituted, would be 
subverted by the Jesuits ; and, there- 
fore, coalescing against the order, they 
effected its abolition. A partial re- 
storation, however, has lately been 
permitted in Paiermo; and the school 
of the order is numerously attended. 
If the times and circumstances in 
which the restoration has taken place 
be considered, we may perhaps see 
cause to regard the Sicilian govern- 
ment as influenced, in this matter, by 
a broader policy than is commonly 
ascribed to its views. The success of 
the French has been, undeniably, in 
a great measure, owing to their ge- 
neral mental superiority. The very 
errors of the Revolutionists proceeded 
from a kind of moral rankness that 
led to undertakings, which were cri- 
minal only because they were ex- 
cesses. Armies having been opposed 
to their armies without effect, it is 
plausible to have recourse to a syste- 
matic counteraction of their moral 
vigour. This is a refinement in po- 
licy, however, that seems hardly cre- 
dible ; but it ought to be remembered 
that in the court of Palermo there are 
many friends and admirers of Filan- 
gieri. 

THE CLERGY. 

In Sicily, as in other countries, the 
hierarchy has certainly seen the best 
of its days. The youth no longer 
consider the service of the altar as the 
apprenticeship of fortune, nor the 
livery. of the church as the garb of 
honour. ‘Fhey shrink at the ridicu- 
lous appearance of gowns, cowls, and 
shaven crowns, compated with the 
elegancies of worldly men; and the 
indolence of the monastic life is no 
longer a sufficient recompence ' for 
submitting to its restraints. The 
church, having ceased to be regarded 
as venerable, is looked upon as ridi- 
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culous. This change has arisen from 
causes different from those which led 
to the retormation in Luther’s time. 
That reformation originated in the 
exposure of doctrinal corruptions ; 
and it was more because the monastic 
institutions were not found to be au- 
thorized by Scripture that they were 
abolished in the countries which em- 
braced protestantism, than on account 
of the flagitious lives of their mem- 
bers. But the doctrinal corruptions 
are not now thought of; nor do even 
considerations of morality much con- 
tribute to the increasing contempt 
with which theecclesiastical profession 
throughout this province of the Papal 
empire is regarded. The institutions 
of the church are now praessily esti- 
mated by their temporal utility ; and, 
being found without value in this 
respect, are of course deemed op- 
pressive. 
THE PooR. 

Among the most striking proofs of 
the decline of clerical wealth and 
power in Sicily, is the falling off in 
the — largesses to the poor at 
the gates of the convents. The effect 
of this in the first instance is melan- 
choly. The state of the poor is gra- 
dually become worse, and in Palermo 
the number of mendicants has visibly 
increased within the last twenty years. 
Some time since, their distresses at- 
tracted the attention of the govern- 
ment; and a large and extensive 
establishment, in imitation of our 
English workhouses, was instituted 
to remedy the evil. The building, 
though not yet completed to the ex- 
tent of the design, would do honour. 
to any state. he interior regula- 
tions are, IT am told, efficient and 
judicious. The inmates amount té 
several hundreds, and their employ 
ment is chiefly in the different pro- 
cesses of the manufactories of silk. 
But however well intended, this in- 
stitution is found entirely inadequate 
to remove the distresses of the poor ; 
and in proportion as the church con- 
tinues to decline, the number of beg- 
gars must increase, until that salutary 
change in the habits of the lower 
orders, of which the cessation of their 
gratuitous spe! is the necessary 
forerunner, shall have taken place. 
The Sicilian gentry, particularly the 
females, have the reputation of being 
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very charitable. The whole nation, 
indeed, seems to have a great share 
of benevolence. He must be strongly 
prejudiced, indeed, who would not 
allow the conduct of this people, to 
one another, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral distrust that individualizes them 
eo much, to be both respectable and 
kindly. 
LUXURIES. 

Among the extraordinary things in 
the frame of the society of this coun- 
try, may be reckoned the exemption 
of articles of luxury from taxation. 
Neither carriages, horses, nor houses, 
are subject to assessment. Even fo- 
reign wines in Palermo are rated at 
little more than the wines of the 
island. But all those necessaries, of 
which the labourer requires as many 
and as much as the nobleman, con- 
stitute the means of the. revenue. 
Here the monopolies of bread, fish, 
oil, &c. are annually farmed; and 
the privilege of selling ice, which’ in 
Palermo is as much an article of ne- 
cessity as porter is in London, is dis- 
pies of in the same manner. It is 
vardly possible to imagine a fact more 
strikingly illustrative of the contempt 
with which the people of this island 
are regarded. 

The quantity of Indian figs, or 
prickly pears, as they are sometimes 
called, consumed in Sicily, is almost 
incredible. In every part of the 
country you meet with. plantations of 
Indian figs. In every village, stalls 
are seen covered with Indian figs. 
At every corner of every street in 
Palermo are piles of Indian figs. If 
a Sicilian be observed eating any 
thing, it is certainly Indian figs. If 
he be carrying a basket, it is full of 
Indian figs. Every ass that is seen 
coming into the city in the morning 
is loaded with Indian figs. Every 
peasant that is seen in the evening 
counting his copper money on a 
stone, is reckoning the produce of his 
Indian figs. {fan article be bad, it is 
said not to be worth an Indian fig ; 
and there is nothing in the world 
better than an Indian fig. It is the 
only Juxury that the poor enjoy ; and, 
like all other luxuries, it is exempted 
from taxation. 

** This is noble, and bespeaks 
A nation proud and jealous of che bles- 
sing.” 
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POPULATION. 

The population of Sicily has for 
many years been gradually increasing. 
The fact has been: incontrovertibly 
established: by recent extracts from 
the parochial registers; a fact sufh- 
cient to prove that the condition of 
the inhabitants must be in a gradual 
State of improvement. It is deserving 
of notice, that the increase of males 
has Jately been out of all proportion 
= than that of females. In Pa- 
ermo the population has exceeded 
the increase of houses; and, in con- 
sequence, it is exceedingly difficult to 
find an empty habitation, In the 
year 1809 the demand was greater 
than had ever before been known, 
and was attended in many instances 
with much: inconvenience. Persons 
who had given notice of removal, not 
being able to find houses, refused to 
guit at the term; and Jandlords, in 
order to avail themselves of the aug- 
mented value of their property, at- 
tempted to oblige the tenants either 
to remove or to pay a higher rent. 
This excited much conversation : and, 
as the Sicilians have a great deal to 
say on all subjects, their noise and 
clamour at length reached the ears of 
government, and it was thought ex- 
pedient to order that no person in the 


possession of a house should, for that 
term, be forced to quit, nor any in- 
crease take place in the rate of rents. 
This sudden influx of inhabitants to 
Palermo is es to be owing to 


Neapolitan and other continental emi- 
grants. 

Aithough it cannot be doubted that 
Sicily, within the last ten years, has 
begun to shew decided symptoms of 
improvement, a fact confirmed by the 
testimony of those who have. made 
the statistics of the country their 
study ; yet, in what concerns the arts 
of decoration, Palermo has greatly 
declined. The buildings ereeted 
during the early part of the last een- 
tury are on a more magnificent scale 
than those recently constrgcted. The 
style, if I may use the expression, was 
then more spacious, and the interior 
ornaments more splendid. ‘The walls 
and ceilings of the apartments in the 
new houses are either stained with 
simple colours, or painted in imita- 
tion of paper hangings, while the 
doors and pannellings are commonly 
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plain. But, in the old houses, the 
walls are hung with satin and tapes- 
try, the doors are gilded, and the 
pannelsare often covered with mirrors 
or pictures. This alteration, in the 
style of domestic accommodation, 
might lead one to conclude that Pa- 
lermo has fallen from its ancient 
opulence. But the falling off, in 
point of state and shew, may be owing 
to the introduction of a taste for more 
comfort and convenience. The resi- 
dence of the nobility in the capital, 
during the reign of the present bing 
has diffused among the tradesmen so 
much wealth, that a middle class has 
begun to arise here; while the fa- 
shionable competitions of the nobility 
in their entertainments has impaired 
their inheritance, and forced them to 
incur debts which no longer permit 
them to maintain the splendour of 
their ancestors. If, therefore; no 
palaces be now building, but many 
falling into ruin, changes may be ob- 
served going on which more than 
compensate this disadvantage. The 
suburbs of Palermo begin to indicate 
something like the formation of that 
comfortable middie class, which is the 
re-eminent boast and distinction of 
England. 
TIME AND BELLS. 

One of the most puzzling things to 
an English stranger in Sicily is the 
mode of reckoning time. I was se- 
veral days in Palermo before I under- 
stood it, or indeed suspected that it 
differed from ours, having either 
never heard, or forgotten, that the 
Italian mode of computing was dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of Europe. 
Sometimes the public cleck in the 
Piazza Marina, where I staid, pro- 
nounced the hours with much audible 
distinctness,-and there was little dif- 
ference between it and my watch ; 
but it was in general so incoherent, 
that | began to think that the intel- 
lects of the steeple were deranged. 
The servants in the hotel, being ae- 
quainted with our way cf reckoning 
the hours, never found any difficulty 
in understanding my orders or in- 
quiries which respected time, and they 
always answered according to our 
practice. I know not how long I 
might have continued in this state of 
ignorance and error, had I not over- 


heard a gentleman observe jocularly 


that it was noon to-day at the seven- 
teenth hour. This expression excited 
my attention ; and, after I got home, 
and had thrown myself on a sopha, I 
began to ruminate upon it. ‘* Was it 
a scriptural mode of expression ?” 
No: ‘ for the Jews reckoned from 
the watches of the night ;—What can 
it mean ?”—At this interesting mo- 
ment, the waiter happening to come 
into the room, was, just as he entered, 
asked by some one in the passage, 
“* what o'clock it then was ?"”— 
«« Twenty-ouve and a half,” answered 
he. ‘‘ Twenty-one anda half o'clock !” 
echoed [: ‘* why this is still more 
mysterious.” I immediately started 
upright, and began to examine the 
waiter on the subject. The result 
was a most satisfactory explanation of 
the whole mystery, and an ample 
vindication of the steeple from the 
suspicion that [ had entertained of its 
sanity. The Sicilians, it seems, begin 
to reckon their time from sun-set, an 
hour after which is one of the clock ; 
in consequence, as the declination of 
the sun alters, the time by the clock 
at which it is noon also changes. 
Part of my error as to the public clock 
had arisen, I found, in consequence 
of its superior endowments, for it 
told quarters as well as the hours, and 
the hours only by half dozens. 

The subject of clocks leads one, by 
the natural association of ideas, to that 
of bells. It isnot the practice in these 
Catholic countries to hang the bells 
in our heretical manner, on moveable 
axles with great wheels that make 
the steeples quake to the foundations, 
but to fix them to a stationary cross- 
beam. The rope is fastened toa the 
tongue, immediately underneath 
which the bellman takes post, and, 
by shaking it back wards and forwards, 
produces the sound. This mode, 
though the noise is much more dis- 
orderly than with us, is really a ve 
sensible one; for certainly it is mach 
better to move the tongue against the 
body, than the body against. the 
tongue. I suspect that when bells 
were first imported among us; direc- 
tions for ringing them were omitted 
to be sent, and that our laborious 
custom must be considered as ano- 
ther proof of that wisdom of our 
ancestors which is so justly ad- 
mired. 
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NOBILITY. 

Of the character and condition of 
the Sicilian nobles | have uniformly 
received but one opinion. The time 
of by far the greater number is spent 
in the pursuit of amusement, and of 
any other object than the public good. 
The most of them are in debt, and 
the incomes of but few are adequate 
to their wants: many are in a state 
of absolute beggary. 

One evening, as I happened to be 
returning home, I fell in with a pro- 
cession of monks and soldiers bearing 
an image of St. Francis; and, not 
having seen any thing of the kind 
before, I went with the crowd into a 
church towards which the procession 
was moving. While reckoning the 
number of Biars as they entered, and 
having reached a hundred and seventy, 
all excellent subjects for soldiers, a 
well-dressed gentleman came up to 
me, and, bowing, pointed to some of 
the ornaments as objects worthy of a 
stranger's curiosity ; but, perceiving 
me shy of entering into conversation 
with him, and the procession entering 
the church at the same time, he 
walked or was forced by the current 
of the crowd away. 

The idol being placed near the high 
altar, the crowd began to chaunt a 


hymn. As they all feli on their 
knees, and my tight prejudices and 
small clothes would not permit me to 
do the same, J turned into one of the 
side chapels, and, leaning against the 
railing of the altar, began to speculate 
on the spectacle before me, when the 


stranger again accosted me. Some- 
what disconcerted by the interruption, 
and by the forwardness of the man, I 
abruptly quitted my place. But, be- 
fore I had moved two steps, he a 
roached, and, bowing, said, I am the 
Baron M » and my palace is 
just opposite. At this instant the 
worshippers rose, and the procession 
turning to go out at one of the side 
doors near where we. were standing, 
before I could retreat, I found myself 
involved in the crowd, and obliged to 
o with the stream. When I reached 
the street, I found the stranger again 
at my side. This is very extraordi- 
nary, thought I; aud, without seem- 
ing to notice him, walked away. He 
followed; and when we had got out 
of the nucleus of the throng, he seized 
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me firmly by the arm, and drew me 
aside, Enraged and alarmed at thig 
mysterious treatment, I shook bim 
nage from me. For about the 
time that one might count twenty, he 
seemed to hesitate; and then, sud- 
denly coming back, repeated, in 
Italian, with considerable energy, ‘<I, 
I am the Baron M his is 
my palace; but I have nothing to 
eat!” I looked at the building, near 
the gate of which we were then 
standing: it was old and ruinous: 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, 
and only a faint light glimmering in 
one of the windows. 

Mistaking my silence and astonish- 
ment, he pulled out bis watch, and, 
placing it in my hand, entreated me 
to give him some money, As 1 had 
no disposition to become a pawn- 
broker, I returned it with some ex- 
pressions of surprise, and took out my 
purse with the intention of giving it 
to him, for it only contained two or 
three small pieces. But here all the 
solemnity of the adventure terminated, 
He snatched it out of my hand, and, 
emptying the contents into his own, 
returned it; and, wishing me good 
night, ran into the gateway. 

Ts Sicily the number of the nobility 
is out of all proportion to the popula- 
tion, and they are too strong for the 
government, without having any con- 
nexion with the people. It seemed to 
me, that the great desideratumn in 
Sicily was a reduction of the number 
of nobility, and. some constitution 
which would subject them more to 
the controul of public opinion.— 
Without something of this kind, the 
resources of the country can never, be 
rendered available to the government ; 
por the government, however abso- 
Jute it may be in name, made really 
efficient: and without this, I may 
add, the nobility themselves can never 
acquire respectability asa body. Were 
they rendered in any degree respon- 
sible to the public for their conduct, 
there is a spirit of improvement in 
Sicily abundantly strong to make it a 
considerable kingdom. Many of the 
poor young diminutiveBarens, Counts, 
and Marchesies, who are deterred, by 
respect for their titles, from embark- 
ing in business, would, if relieved from 
that restraint, soon be seen occupied 
in counting-houses, instead of lounging 
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at the gaming-table. Their little 
estates would furnish respectable ca- 
pitals for trade, while their petty 
feudal jurisdictions would serve legi- 
timately to augment the regal autho- 


= 
olitical power, is in this island 
subdivided into so many small un- 
equal portions, that there is not enough 
left to enable the government to act 
in a way suitable to the extremity of 
its circumstances. The government 
feels this: and, in order -to preserve 
itself, is often obliged to act in a man- 
ner ftepugnant to the habits of the 
Sicilian nobility, and destructive of 
their feudal pretensions. This oc- 
casions discontent, which betrays them 
into intemperate expressions. These 
are reported with aggravating insinu- 
ations. The Court, in addition to 
the natural jealousy of governments, 
is vexed by the loss of all its splen- 
dour, and the finest portion of its 
dominions, and deems extraordinary 
recautions necessary to preserve the 
ittle that remains, These cannot 
well be taken against the discontented 
only: they comprehend the whole 
nation; and the nation, feeling itself 
an object of distrust to the Court, be- 
comes, in its. turn, distrustful of the 
government. Were the regal autho- 
rity better defined, and capable of 
ing exercised with uniform effect, 
it is probable that the discontenits en- 
gendered among the higher ranks, 
and disseminated by them among the 
lower, would not be so strong as they 
have generally been. 

The present state of Sicily, I am 
inclined to think, resembles very 
much what I conceive to have been 
that of England in the reign of 
Henry VII. The church is falling, 
the nobility -are losirig their feudal 
influence, and the pretensions of the 
crown, and the consequence of the 
commons, are visibly extending. It 
must be added, liowever, that there is 
a vast difference between thé cha- 
racter of the Sicilians and that of the 
English of the period alluded to. The 
English were a bold and masculine 
race, rendered familiar with danger 
by a long series of domestic ‘contests. 
The Sicilians are of a very Gifferent 
description; and the constitution of 
the country is more likely to be re- 
Universat Mae. Vou. XVIII. 
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formed by strangers than. by them- 
selves. 
MANNER OF LIVING. 

Since the arrival of the British in 
Sicily, the price of meat has nar 
doubled, and the value of cattle of all 
descriptions has been raised pro- 
digiously throughout the whole island; 
the effect of which must soon be felt 
in the improved cultivation of the 
Jand, and an increase of _the wages of 
labour. The value of aristocratic pro- 
perty will be increased, and the value 
of the poor man’s stock (his strength) 
will also share in the general benefit. 
The Sicilians themselves are no great 
consumers of animal food. Sallads, 
macaronies, and olives, constitute the 
main part of their fare; and if the 
frugality that is the result of necéssity 
were a virtue, their temperance would 
deserve great praise. Children and 
young people eat bread to breakfast : 
but adults seldom take more than a 
single cup of coffee. The dinner 
hour is early, and corresponds to the 
lunching time of the English. Supper 
is the principal meal. ‘They do not 
drink wine at table with one another 
as we do, but fill their glasses as they 
please. Nor is it the custom to in- 
quire of a stranger, of what dish be 
would choose to eat. The fish and 
meats being cut up, a servant carries 
them round, and the guest . takes 
whichever he Jikes. There is, in ge- 
neral, an evident imitation of British 
customs; but, like all imitations, the 
effects aré sometimes ludicrous. In 
Palermo it is not confined to dress and 
the etiquette of the table; bit ex- 
tends even to the cons in of the 
houses. There are sever@l new ones 
painted to irsitate bricks, with which 
the proprietors have heard_ that ‘the 
Engitsh houses are built. The most 
ludicrous instance of this taste, that I 
bave seen, is the palace of Prince 
Belmonte, at the bottom of Mount 
Pelegrino. The building is certainly 
in the British style, and-not unlike 
the body of Wanstead-house, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The stone 
of Palermo is so very coarse, that it 
is necessary to coat the walls with a 
plaster prepared from it. But, instead 
of the native .stone colour of the 
plaster being retained, the walls of 
this — are painted to resemble 
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brick, to the great disgrace of a beau- 
tiful marble portico. 
TRADE. 

The general foreign trade of Pa- 
lermo, appeared to me to be chiefly 
in thé hands of the British; and the 
supply of colonial produce to be 
brought by the Americans. The 
Americans have enjoyed this branch, 
which one might have expected to 
have been more naturally in our 
hands, owing to the now impolitic 
adherence of ovr government to that 
principle of colonial pe which in 
& former age rendered it necessary to 
oblige the planters to send their pro- 
duce to the mother country, One 
might have thought that, having ob- 
tained Malta, and considering the 
great consumption of colonial produce 
In the surrounding countries, con- 
sidering also the hardships which our 
planters have suffered by the shutting 
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and the men who have the charge of 
superintending the tenures of these 
connexions, should not only be ca- 
pable of understanding the importance 
of the mercantile character, but also 
be rendered incapable of impairing 
their own particular charge, without 
incurring a vsti penalty. The 
negligence, however, of our diplo- 
matic relations with Sicily have now 
reached their extremity, and cannot 
be either longer concealed or en- 
dured. 

The territory immediately round 
Palermo is chiefly devoted to the 
raising of supplies for the city. It 
furnishes little for exportation, though 
its productions are various and nu- 
merous. The king has lately, for his 
own amusement, laid out a piece of 
ground with olive trees, where the 
oil is prepared in the French manner. 
What is made is said to be excellent ; 


of the ports under the domination of but the quantity, as yet, is trifling. 


the French, that a direct intercourse 
would have been allowed from the 
colonies to that island. “But the sur- 
prising degree of ignorance which our 
diplomatic men shew in the arrange- 
ments that they make under the idea 
of promoting trade, but in effect to 
abridge it, has prevented our planters 
from being benefited by the advan- 
tage which might have been derived 
to them from our possession of Malta. 
Nor, in our treaties with the Sicilian 
government, has any care been taken 
to secure for us that degree of su- 
perior favour which we ought to 
possess, considering the vast sacrifices 
that are made on our part, for the 
defence of Sicily. The Americans 
have, it is true, consuls in Sicily, but 
there is no diplomatic correspondence 
between the two nations: and yet 
they enjoy as great privileges, and 
more facilities to their trade, than we 
do; notwithstanding that there is a 
large British army quartered in the 
fortresses, and a fleet specially ap- 

inted for the protection of the island. 
This, no doubt, partly arises from the 
insignificant characters that we have 
had in our embassies at the court of 
Palermo. But our interests should 
be placed on a more distinct basis 
than on the personal peculiarities of 
any individuals whatever. We are a 
commercial nation in what respects 
our connexions with foreign powers ; 


The adjacent Jand not furnishing any 
great quantity of commodities for ex- 
portation, and the manufactures of 
the town being generally in a rude 
and humble state, the trade of Paler- 
mo is much less considerable than 
might have been expected from its 
wealth and population. The facilities 
for extending the commercial inter- 
course with the interior, stand much 
in need of improvement. The post- 
office establishment, so essential and 
so fostering to mercantile business, is 
here in a very contemptible condition: 
so much so, that the British have in 
some sort a post establishment for 
themselves; chiefly in consequence 
of the imperfections of the Sicilian 
post-office, and partly on account of 
the want of integrity in the officers, 
as well as on account of the intriguing, 
distrustful, and prying spirit of the 
court. 

At a period not long past, it appears 
to have been the wish of the Nea- 
politan government, to give induce- 
ments to foreign merchants to settle 
in Sicily ; and, among other regula- 
tions for this purpose, one still exists 
in Palermo, which seems to have 
been judiciously contrived. It is, in 
principle, the same as’ our bonding 
system; but, being calculated more 
for the detail] of dealing, is, on that 
account, more remarkable. It is also 
of greater antiquity. The merchants 
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are allowed to land and lodge their 
goods in the warehouses of the cus- 
tom-house, where they dispose of 
them to the small buyers, paying the 
duties as they sell. This, in the pre- 
sent state of the trade of Palermo, is 
highly admirable. There are few 
merchants in the city who could 
command sufficient money to pay the 
duties at importation; and the fo- 
reigner, on his arrival here, is, in a 
great degree, enabled to transact his 
own business. The plan, however, 
requires revisal, and might be made 
a very excellent accommodation to 
the merchant. On arecent occasion, 
it was rather disturbed by the court ; 
but my observations relate, chiefly, to 
the general state of things ; and tem- 

rary accidents, or errors, it is need- 
fess to notice circumstantially, unless 
they serve to illustrate general views. 





Account of the pIFFERENT Har- 
Bours on the Coast of IRELAND. 


[From Wakefield’s “ StatisticalAccount.”’] 


OTHING tends more to pro- 

mote the flourishing state of a 
country than harbours ; but it is not 
sufficient that they are numerous, 
they must be safe as well as conveni- 
ent, and so connected with the inte- 
rior,* that a ready communication 
can be established between them and 
the populous districts, where the na- 
tional productions and manufactures 
are most abundant. Ireland, on ac- 
count of its insular situation, enjoys 
in this respect, a very great advantage. 
Every part almost of its coast con- 
tains spacious, well sheltered, and 
commodious bays and harbours; but 
this is the case in particular, on the 
western side, from Waterford to 
Lough Foyle, where they are more 
numerous than in the same extent of 





* Weld, in his American tour, vol. i. 
p. 55, says, that sea-port towns do not 
flourish, which are not well situated 
for carrying on inland trade. New- 
port, the best harbour in America, is 
falling into decay, for want of this 
communication. Again, p. 53, he 
describes the advantageous spot on 
which the new city of Washington is 
built, 280 miles inland, but still pos- 
sessing ap access to the ocean. 
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coast, perhaps, in any other part of 
world. On the eastern side, nature 
has been Jess favourable, as it exhibits 
no harbours entitled to the same com- 
mendation. 

On this side, however, they are not 
so necessary as on the western, where 
the storms are more violent, and rage 
with a fury which can scarcely be 
conceived, but by those who have 
seen them. Some faint idea may be 
formed of the force with which the 
waves are impelled by the western 
winds from the Atlantic, when it is 
known, that blocks of limestone, ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, are thrown 
up on ledges of rock, several feet 
high, near Doolen, in the county of 
Clare; and at the same place there 
is a barrier of water-worn stones, 
some of them many tons in weight, 
raised above twenty feet high, across 
a small bay, into which fishermen 
used to laud from their boats, and 
where their former quay, surrounded 
with huts, remains many yards from 
the sea. This has occurred in the 
memory of persons still living. 
Where the coast is rocky, the sea is 
daily gaining on the land; but where 
fine sand forms the barrier, the land 
is increasing. This effect is produced 
in a very rapid degree at a small dis- 
tance beyond the Pigeon-house, and 
on the North Bull, near Dublin; in 
a few years there will be pastures, or 
at least rabbit-warrens, on the sands, 
and, if a little pains were taken, this 
effect might be accelerated.* 

Proceeding from Lough Foyle to 
the eastward, the first place which 
may be called a port, is Coleraine ; 
but it is merely a bar harbour, capa- 
ble of admitting only vessels of small 
burden at the time of high water, and 
upon which considerable sums of 
money have been expended to very 
little purpose. 

From Ballycastle to Carri¢kfergus 
there is no harbour whatever, wales 
a sort of stone pound at Portrush be 
entitled to that appellation, 

Belfast stands at the extremity ofan 
extensive bay, and has the advantage 
of a large and commodious harbour, 
capable of affording excellent shelter 
to vessels which may be beating to 
the westward, and which here have 





* Dutton’s Survey of Clare, p. 4, 5: 
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to contend: with a most impetuous be formed, or, at any rate, the diffi- 


tide, flowing along a rocky coast, culties of the present might be les- | 


bordered with high. cliffs. sened.* 

Beyond Belfast, Newry, Drogheda, Wicklow and Arklow scarcely de- 
Dublin, Wicklow, Arklow, and Wex- serve the name of harbours, and 
ford, have all been converted into therefore any description of them is 
ports; but througk necessity, as they. useless. 
are merely harbours; and more dan- Wexford stands at the mouth of a 

erous shifting sands than those which stream which flows over shifiing sand, 
Oe present themselves, can hardly and therefore the perages into the 
be any where found. Such places habour are continually changing their 
can never be kept clear for naviga- place, so that no certain rules can be 
tion without a sufficiency of back laid down for entering it. 
water to sweep away the sand depo- From Waterford, proceeding west- 
sited by the tide, and, unfortunately, ward, the coast abounds with noble 
those here mentioned are extremely harbours, which may be put in com- 
deticient in this respect. Various petition with any in the world; of 
schemes have been proposed for im- these, Cork and Bantry Bay are par- 
proving the harbour of Dublin, and ticularly worthy of notice. The latter I 
Immense sums have been expended visited in the month of October, 1808. 
for that purpose, but hitherto with- It is surrounded by high mountains, 
ou! success. A pier has beenrunout and its whole shore is indented with 
from Ringsend to the distance of small creeks and inlets, in all of 
three miles,.in order, no doubt, to which the anchorage ground is good. 

revent the said from being accumu- Glangarriff is highly distinguished, on 
Pate at the mouth of the harbour by account of its beauty, and it is enti- 
the. tide. ard thus to secure asafe tled to no less praise for its safety, 
ort; bur it has been found, that no and the shelter it affords from the 
Bul wark of this kind, however far it winds. In coasting along the eastern 
may be carried, will obviate the evil. shore, I had a distant prospect of Bere 
The sand still settles at its extremity, Island, between which and the main 
and pre-ents no less danger at an in- land, formed by the Hungra moun- 
creased distance, than it did at a less tains, there is a sheltered roadsted, 
Many of the plans adopted have been called Berehaven; it is nine miles 
formed on principles directly con- long, and three broad, and has forty 
trary to those pursued by nature, in fathoms of water. 

depositing the sand brought up by _ Blacksod harbour, Killybegs, and 
the tide, and therefore the attempts Lough Swilly, are said.to be equal to 
founded upon them have always mis- any in the world. 

carried. If any thing effectual can The entrance to Lough Svwilly is 
be done, it must be by assisting an between two high cliffs, within which 
agent too powerful to be controlled there is a spacious bason, where the 
by the strength or ingenuity of man. 
As the water of the Liffey is now —* Ina paper inserted in the Philoso- 
wasted by being mingled with the phical Transactions, by W. Molineux, 
tide, or divided into small streams, Esq. R.S.S. it is stated, that at the Bar 
which run into Jesser channels, and of Dublin, on the new and full moon, 
empty themselves into the bay, why a south-south-east moon makes high 
not collect them together, and shut water; that is, at half an hour past 
up the water till the tide is down? ten; at Rings End at three quarters 
Were the whole then let loose into after ten; at the Custom House at 
its natural bed, its force would drive Dublin, at eleven.—On the quarter 
the sand before it, and form a free days, high water on the bar at five 
passage, which would enable ships o’clock; at Rings End at a quarter 
and vessels to enter the harbour in past five, and at the Custom House at 
safety. In this scheme there is no- aquarter pastfive. A southerly wind, 
thing contrary to the order of nature; between S.S.E. and S.S.W. blowing 
and though, where such obstructions fresh, makes it flow near half an hour 

occur, @ perfect harbour is not to be longer thanits usual course. Vol. xvi 


expected, a much better one might No. 184. 
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whole navy of Great Britain might 
remain in perfect security at single 
anchor, hen the entrance is view- 
ed at a distance, it appears so narrow 
that one. might imagine it capable of 
being shut by a pair of flood-gates. 

Cork harbour, the roidsted between 
the island of Bere and the main land, 
called Berehaven, and a roadsted near 
the promontory of Tabart, in the 
Shannon, are the parts generally used 
by the king’s ships, which are sta- 
tioned or cruising on the coast of Ire- 
land They occasionally also run in- 
to Dublin harbour and Belfast Lough, 

The following are the commercial 
ports frequented by»ve.sels connected 
with foreign trade : 


Befast Londonderry 
Carlingford, or Newry, Limerick 
Cork Sligo 

Dublin Waterford. 


Besides these there are others, used 
chiefly by the vessels engaged in the 
trade with England and Scotland, 
such as: — 


Drogheda Tralee 
Dundalk Wexford 
Dangarvon Westport 
Galway Wicklow 
Kilrush Youghall. 


Smali cbasting vessels are not so 
numerous in = Mie as might be ex- 
pected, in acountry so much inter- 
sected by rivers and estuaries, which 
afford an easy communication with 
the interior parts of the island. 

To give a full acconnt of all these 
different harbours, and of the advan- 
tages they possess in a commercial 
point of view, would require a com- 
plete treatise. But as it is necessary 
to say a few words on the subject, 
I shall confine my observations to the 
following : . 

Belfast.—The whole ~neighbour- 
hood of this lough and port was for- 
mertly occupied by persons engaged in 
the linen manufactory ; but that of cot- 
ton having been lately introduced, a 
considerable quantity of the raw mates 
rial is imported from the West Indies, 
and manufactured into calicoes and 
muslins, which give employment to 
many weavers. This circumstance, 
and the linen trade, will render Bel- 
fre the great commercial port of Ire- 
and. 

Curling ford, or Newry. — Large 
quantities of butter brought from the 


adjoining districts by the canal, which 
comes from the county of Tyrone, 
are shipped at this port ; and it has its 
share also in exporting the linen ma- 
nufactured in the neighbourhood. 

Cork.—The city of Cork stands af 
the distance of seven or eight miles 
from the bay and harbour, 1n the lat- 
ter of which is an island of considera- 
ble extent, called Great Island, con 
taining the town and quay of Cove, 

The town of Cove, a few years ago, 
was only a collection of mud cabins 
on the south side of the island. The 
shore was the property of Mr. Smith 
Barry, and Lord Middleton, the for- 
mer of whom, at his death, left 
30,0001. to be expended in the im- 
provement of his estate. A quay was 
therefore constructed at an enormous 
expense, and a market-house has also 
been built, but unfortunately these 
improvements are at the west extre- 
mity of the shore, and the best an- 
chorage ground lies more to the east, 
opposite to the property of Lord Mid- 
pa About three years ago, his 
lordship promised to his tenants 
leases of 61 years, and in consequence 
of this advantage, they were induced 
to lay out money in building, so that 
in the course of twosummers. a town 
consisting of stone edifices was erect- 
ed. But the leases were not arrived 
when I was at Cove, in November, 
1808, and the progress of the building 
was suspended. 

Trading vessels of any size are 
stopped by a bar in the rivers at a 
place called Passage, and as they can- 
not proceed further, they are obliged 
here to load and unload. _- 

Cork being situated to the south of 
the great grazing counties of Ireland, 
this port is the staple for salted pro- 
visions, of which it exports large 
quantities. 

Dublin is connected with the inte- 
rior parts of the country, by the Lif- 
fey, and the Grand and Royal Canals, 
the former of which has two branches, 
one of these proceeds to the Shannon; 
and the other by joining the Nore at 
Carlow, extends the communication 
to Waterford. This city, in addition 
to its being the largest in the country, 
and the seat of government, derives 

reat benefit from its various manu- 
ctures, as well as from those in the 
neighbourhood, and from the agricul- 
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tural produce of many counties sent 
hither by the canal to be shipped. 

Londonderry is a city and port, si- 
tuated on the borders of Lough Foyle, 
at the distance of some miles trom the 
sea; the entrance to the port is nar- 
row. Its chief trade arises from the 
connexion which subsists between it 
and America, and it is the principal 
ehannel for those numerous emigra- 
tions of the northern presbyterians, 
which so often take place. 

Limerick stands in the interior of 
the country, at the distance of sixty 
miles up the Shannon; and on this 
account possesses superior advantages, 
being adjacent to some of the richest 

razing and corn districts of Ireland. 

t enjoys, therefore, a larger share of 
the corn trade than any other port ; 
but it will derive far greater benefit 
from its situation, when more 
branches of communication are open- 
ed by means of canals. 

Sligo is a small port, with the linen 
manufactory in its neighbourhood ; 
and besides the advantage of export- 
ing butter and corn, has in its vicinity 
aconsiderable fishery ; but its impor- 
tance is much lessened by the want of 
communication, as it is not connected 
with the interior of the country either 
by a river or canal. 

The harbour of Waterford is con- 
nected with three rivers, the Barrow, 
the Nore, and the Suir, which there 
discharge themselves. The city 
stands at the distance of about eight 
miles from the sea, and the harbour 
extends almost twelve miles up the 
country, all the way deep and clear ; 
common tides rise here to the height 
of fifteen feet; spring tides to eigh- 
teen or twenty. ‘The Barrow is navi- 
gable to Thomastown, in the county 
of Kilkenny; the Nore, by means of 
the canal, establishes a communica- 
tion with Dublin and the Suir, and 
affords a passage through the county 
of Tipperary, as far as Clonmell. 
This extended communication with 
the interior would make Waterford a 
place of great commerce, were not 
navigation impeded by a bar at the 
entrance of the haven, which large 
vessels cannot pass. There is a se- 
cond bar, which runs across the Suir, 
besides the one which occurs after its 
confluence with the Barrow, and, in 
consequence of these obstacles, New 
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Ross seems to a much more conveni- 
ent place for foreign trade, and to 
aftord a greater hope of its becoming 
an important harbour, as ships of bur- 
den can come up to the quay even at 
low. water. 

Drogheda, though a bar harbour, 
is a place of considerable trade. It 
lies opposite to Liverpool, and as the 
Boyne is navigable up to the town, 
large quantities of corn are here ship- 
ped. Coals are imported here, and 
sent by the river into the interior, 
and, by means of a canal, as far as 
Navan. 

Dundalk, as a port, is inferior to 
Drogheda, but it exports some corn. 

Dungarvan is celebrated for its 
coasting trade, of potatoes and birch 
brooms, humorously called ‘ fruit 
and timber,”’ which are sent to Dub- 
lin. It is well situated for a fishery, 
being distant only about eleven leagues 
from the NymphBank, which abounds 
with cod, ling, skate, bream, and 
whiting. 

Galway stands on a bay of the 
same name, in a very advantageous 
situation, but its trade is now almost 
annihilated, on account, as is said, of 
the bad faith of its merchants. 

Kilrush is a thriving and‘highly im- 
proveable spot, situated on the banks 
of the Shannon, and exports corn to 
Scotland. By referring to the sub- 
joined note, Se the substance of a 
memorandum which I made in the 
course of my tour, the reader will 
perceive the reason why it is not one 
of the first ports in Ireland*. Mr. 





* Oct. 28, 1809. Kilrush.—This 
place, and a tract of country extend- 
ing ten miles one way along the coast, 
belong, unfortunately, to the Right 
Hon. Vandeleur, a gentleman of 
Dutch extraction, whose family ob- 
tained a grant of this land from the 
forfeited estates of Lord Clare. Its 
peculiar situation and vicinity to good 
anchorage ground, being the first in 
that noble river the Shannon, and to 
the rocky coast of Kerry and Clare, 
render ita place which might be made 
the Liverpool of Ireland. But as the 
views of its proprietor seem to be di- 
rected more to immediate gain, than 
to the prospect of future advantage, 
and confined rather to private interest 
than public benefit, every hope of this 
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Vandeleur, it is reported, refused a 
company of Londoners a lease of the 
Slob, where they offered to build wet 
docks for the repair of vessels in dis- 
tress, coming in from the west. It is 
asserted also, that he proposed such 
unreasonable terms, cad ced so high 
rent, as entirely deterred these ad- 
venturers ; who, however, have since 
built hot and cold baths at Miltown 
Malbay, twelve miles distant. This 
instance affords a strong practical 
proof of the mischief which often 
arises from large territorial grants, 
abe gre when they fall into the 
1ands of men whose mode of reason- 
ing prevents them from ever enter- 
taining an idea of conferring a benefit 
either on their own posterity, or the 
public. In such cases, can any one 
feel the least regret, when he sees an 
extravagant heir dissipating an inhe- 
ritance, which becoming divided, and 
exchanging one master for many, 
communicates in this state new life to 
enterprise and industry ? 

Tralee.—At the end of a bay of the 
same name, is a bad harbour, with a 
bar, from which copper ore is export- 
ed to Swansea, where it is smelted. 
The ships engaged in this trade, take 





kind must for the present be suppress- 
ed. Mr. Vandeleur charges six shil- 
lings per foot in: front for building 
ground, which extends thirty feet in 
depth, let upon determinable leases, 
this is the price in Bond-street. Hear- 
ing many complaints on this subject, 
I remarked to those who were most 
clamerous, ‘ Well, but Mr. Vande- 
leur has built you aquay.” ‘* No,” 
replied half a dozen of voices, ** he has 
got a presentment from the county for 
that.” A Scotsman, the master of a 
vessel, and another person who mar- 
tried a Scotswoman, settled here, be- 
gan to export corn by the turf boats, 
to Limerick. Succeeding in their 
enterprise, they built store-houses, 
and afterwards shipped oats to Scot- 
Jand; a branch of trade, which, if 
continued with spirit, would be of 
great advantage to the country; and [ 
have no doubt, that under a more 
liberal-minded landlord, the founda- 
tion which has thus been laid, might 
render this a place of very great im- 
portance, 


in when they return alading of Welsh 
coal. ; 
Wexford haven has before it two 
large shelves, between which is the 
principal channel, where the water is 
from four to five fathoms in depth ; 
after passing the bar, the water is 
from three to four fathoms, but for 
a great way after, only about ten feet¢ 
even at high flood, under the castle, 
where vessels come to an anchor, 
there are four fathoms, and before 
the town the same depth; but on 
account of the shallows, no vessels 
drawing more than ten feet, can pro- 
ceed to Wexford, but must load and 
unload in a creek near the mouth of 
the haven, on the south side, where 
there is a sufficiency of water, but no 
shelter from the south-west winds. 
A considerable quantity of corn is ex- 
ported from this place to Liverpool, 
and the ships which carry it bring 
back cargoes of coals, There is also 
a great malting trade along the coast 
to Dublin, and some provisions are 
sent hither for exportation, by the 
Slaney, from Enniscorthy, and other 
places in the interior. ; 
IVestport belongs to the Marquis of 
Sligo, who pursuing a system directly 
opposite to that of Mr. Vandeleur, 
has endeavoured to convert this place 
into a port; but as there is no con- 
nexion between it and the interior by 
any river or canal, it can never pos- 
sess an extensive trade. Besides, the 
adjacent districts are thinly peopled, 
and the neighbourhood produces less 
corn than almost any part of Ireland. 


Wicklow harbour admits at pre- 
sent a but small craft, as the 
bar, even at high tides, has only seven 
or eight feet water ; but it is said, that 
it might be much improved by the 
construction of a pier*. It is used 
chiefly in summer, and copper is ex- 
ported from it to Swansea. 

Youghal is a bar-harbour, and the 
entrance is troublesome, and some- 
times dangerous; but ships, when 
they have once eptered it, can lie in 
perfect security. Corn and provisions 
are shipped here for England, and as 








* March 14,1809. Wicklow.—Mr. 
Mills, of the copper-mines, bas form- 
ed a plan for the improvement of the 
harbour, at the expense of 56001. 
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the Blackwater is navigable, the ex- 
ports might be considerably increased. 
These. are the principle ports of 
Ireland, and the greater part of them 
possess one advantage, which may be 
considered of some value, that they 
are not liable to be frozen up in win- 
ter, like those of London and Bristol. 
All the Irish ports were surveyed 
by the late Admiral O’Brien Drury, 
during the administration of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, but the charts 
have never yet been published*. 





*In the course of the last winter, 
more British ships of war were lost 
than has been the case_in the same 
space of time for many years. If it 
be true, as some assert, that these mis- 
fortunes are often occasioned by the 
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want of proper charts, this circum- 
stance certainly requires investigation, 
The loss of a few ships, considering 
the present state of our navy, is not of 
much importance; their place may 
be easily suppiied by others; but the 
loss of brave men is a calamity which 
cannot be sufficiently deplored: I 
trust, therefore, that means will be 
taken to obviate, or, at any rate, to 
lessen this evil, if it arises in any man- 
ner from the cause above-mentioned, 
There are officers in the navy well 
qualified to make accurate surveys of 
every dangerous coast which British 
ships may have occasion to approach, 
and any money, laid out on an object 
so interesting to the public, would 
be considered by every friend to hu- 
manity as well expended. 
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‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

** The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
** Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetuess on the desert air.” 


The Lire of an AvTHonress. 
{From the ‘* Calamities of Authors.’’] 


F all the sorrows in which the 
female character may partici- 
pate, there are few more affecting 


than that of an authoress ; often insu- 
Jated and unprotected in society—with 
all the sensibility of the sex, to en- 
counter miseries which break the spi- 
rits of men; and the inconveniences 
arising from that delicacy which trem- 


bles when its quits its retirement. 


My acquaintance with an unfortu- 
nate lady of the name of Eliza Ryves, 
was casual and interrupted; yet I 
witnessed the bitterness of ‘* hope de- 
ferred, which maketh the heart sick.” 
She sunk, by the slow wastings of 
grief, into a grave, which probably 
does not record the name of its martyr 


of literature. 


She was descended from a family of 
distinction in Ireland; but, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘ she had been deprived 
of her birth-right by the chicanery of 
law.” In her former hours of tran- 
quillity she had published some ele- 
gant odes, had written a tragedy, and 
comedies, all which remained in MS. 
In her distress she looked up to her 
pen as a source of existence; and an 


Gray. 


elegant genius, and a woman of po- 
lished manners, commenced the life 
of a female trader in literature, 
Conceive the repulses of a modest 
and delicate woman in her attemps of 
appreciating the value of a manuscript 
with its purchaser. She had frequent- 
ly returned from the booksellers to 
her dreadful solitude, to hasten to her 
bed. In all the bodily pains of mi- 
sery, she has sought in uneasy slum- 
bers a temporary forgetfulness of 
griefs which were to recur. on the 
morrow. Elegant literature.is always 
of doubtful acceptance with the pub- 
lic, and Eliza Ryves came at length 
to try the most masculine exertions of 
the pen. She wrote for one newspa- 
per much political matter; but the 
proprietor was too great a politician 
for the writer of polities, for hé only 
praised the labour he ‘never paid; 
much poetry for another, «in which, 
being one of the correspondents of 
Della Crusca, in payment of her 
verses she got nothing but verses; 
the most astonishing exertion of a fe- 
male pen was the entire compasition 
of the historical and political portion 
of some Annual Register,,.So little 
profitable were all these Jaborions and 
original efforts, that every day did not 
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bring its “ ddily bread.” Yet even 
in her poverty, her native benevo- 
lence conld make her generous; for 
she has.deprived herself of her meal 
to provide an unhappy family with 
one, who lodged above her. 

Advised to adopt the mode of trans- 
lation, and being ignorant of the 
French language, she retired to an 
obscure lodging at Islington, which 
she never quitted till she had produc- 
ed a good version of Rousseau’s ‘‘ So- 
cial Compact,” Raynal’s ‘* Letter to 
the National Assembly,”’ and finally, 
translated De la Croix’'s ‘* Review of 
the Constitutions of the principal 
States in Europe,” in two lage vols. 
‘with intelligent notes. All these 
works, so much at variance with her 
taste, left her with her health much 
broken, anda mind which might be 
said io have nearly survived the 


body. 

Yet even at a moment so unfavour- 
able, her ardent spirit engaged in a 
translation of Froissart. At the Bri- 
tish Museum I have seen her conning 
over the magnificent and voluminous 
MS. of the old Chronicler, and by its 
side Lord Berners’s version, printed 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
evident that Lis lordship was employ- 
ed as a spy on Froissart, to inform her 
of what was going forward in the 
French camp; and she soon perceiv- 
ed, for her taste was delicate, that it 
required an ancient lord and knight, 
with all his antiquity of phrase, to 
break a lance with the still more ah- 
cient chivalric Freachman. The fa- 
miliar elegance of modern style failed 
to Pose the picturesque touches, 
and the naive graces of the Chroni- 
‘cler, who wrote as the mailed knight 
combated—roughly or gracefully, as 
Suited the tilt or the field. She vailed 
to Lord Berners; while she felt it 
was here necessary to understand old 
French, and then to'write in old Eng- 
lish*. During these profitless labours 
Hope seemed to be whispering in her 
lonely study. Her comedies had been 
in possession of the managers .of the 
theatres during several years. They 
had too much merit to be rejected, 
perhaps too little to be acted. Year 
pa over year, and the last still re- 





* This version of Lord Berners has 
been lately reprinted. 
Universat Mac, Vou.XVIIL 
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ose a the treacherous promise of its 
rother. The mysterious arts.of pro- 
crastination are by no one so well sys- 
teimatised as by the theatrical mana- 

er, nor its secret sorrows so deeply 

elt as by the dramatist. One of her 
comedies, ** The Debt of Honour,” 
had been warmly approved at both 
theatres, where probably a copy of it 
may still be found. To the bonour 
of one of the managers, he presented 
her with a hundred pounds on his ac- 
ceptance of it. Cottld she avoid then, 
flattering herself with an annual har- 
vest ? 

But even this generous gift, which 
involved in it such golden promises, 
eould not for ten years preserve its 
delusion. ‘I feel,” said Eliza Ryves, 
“* the necessity of some powerful pa- 
tronage, to bring my comedies for- 
wards to the world with eclat, and 
secure them an admiration, which, 
should it even be deserved, is seldom 
bestowed, unless some leading judge 
of literary merit gives the sanction of 
his applause; and then the world 
wil} chime in with his opinion; with 
out taking the trouble to inform them- 
selves whether it be founded in jus 
tice or partiality.” She never ‘sus- 
spected that her comedies were not 
comic !—but who dare hold an argu- 
ment with an ingenuous mind, when 
it reasons froma right principle, with 
a wrong application to itself? It is 
true that a writer's connexions have 
often done a great deal for a small 
author, and enabled some favourites 
of literary fashion to enjoy an usurped 
reputation ; but it is not so evident 
that Eliza Ryves was a comic writer, 
although, doubtless, she appeared an- 
other “Menander to herself. And 
thus an author dies in a delusion of 
self-flattery ! 

The character of Eliza Ryves was 
rather tender and melancholy, than 
brilliant aud gay; and like the 
bruised perfume, bredthing ‘sweet- 
ness when broken into pieces. She 
traced her sorrows in a work of 
fancy, where her. feelings were at 
least as active as her imagination. It 
is a small volume, entitled «‘ The 
Hermit of Snowden,” a tale, formed 
on. a very delicate, but not uncom. 
mon.act of the mind of a man of tas- 
tidious refinement. Albert shaving 
~~ opulent and fashionable, a 
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passion for Lavmia, meets the kindest 
return; but, having imbibed an ill 
opinion of women, from his licen- 
tious connexions, he conceived they 
were slaves of passion, or of avarice. 
He wrongs the generous nature of 
Lavinia, by suspecting her of merce- 
nary views: hence arises the per- 

lexities of the hearts of both. Al- 
ost affects to be ruined, and spreads 
the report of an advantageous match. 
Lavinia feels all the dehcacy of her 
situation ;, she loves, but ‘* she never 
told her love.” She seeks for her 
existence in her literary labours, and 
perishes in want. 

In the character of Lavinia, our au- 
thoress, with al] the melancholy saga- 
city of genius, foresaw and has de- 
scribed: her own death! The dread- 
ful solitude to which she was latterly 
condemned, when in the last stage of 
ner poverty ; her frugal mode of life ; 
her acute sensibility ; her defrauded 
hopes; and her exalted fortitude. 
She has here formed a register of all 
that occurred in her solitary existence. 
I will give one scene,—to me it is pa- 
thetic, —for it is like a scene at which 
I was present. 

‘« Lavinia’s lodgings were about 
two miles from town, in an obscure 
situation. 1] was shewed up to a mean 
apartment where Lavinia was sitting 
at work, and in a dress which indi- 
cated the greatest economy. I en- 
quired what success she had met with 
in her dramatic pursuits ? She waved 
her head, and, with a melancholy 
smile, replied, ‘ that her hopes of 
ever bringing any piece on the stage 
were now entirely over; for she 
found that more interest was neces- 
sary for the purpose than she could 
command ; and that she had for that 
reason laid aside her comedy for ever!’ 
While she was talking, came in a fa- 
vourite dog of Lavinia’s, which I had 
used to caress. The creature spran 
to my arms, and I received him wit 
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my usual fondness. Lavinia endea- 
voured to conceal a tear which trickled 
down her cheek. Afterwards she 
said, Now that I live entirely alone, E 
show Juno more attention than I had 
used todo formerly, The heart wants 
something to be kind to. And it-con- 
soles us for the loss of society, to see 
even an animal derive happiness from 
the endearments we bestow upon it.” 


Such was Eliza Ryves! not beauti- 
ful nor interesting in her person, but, 
with a mind of fortitude, susceptible 
of all the delicacy of feminine soft- 
ness; and virtuous amidst her de- 
spair. She presented me, a short 
time before her death, with the fol- 
lowing stanzas. The verse is elegant 
and musical, but the circumstance is 
is much more interesting than the 
verse :— 

A SONG, 
By Euiza Ryves. 


A new-fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline 
past, 
In pity she turn’d to behold, 
How it shiver’d and shrunk from the mer- 
ciless blast, 
Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 
She rais’d it, and touch’d by the inno- 
cent’s fate, 
Its soft fourm to her bosom she prest ; 
But the tender relief was afforded toe 
late, 
It bleated, and died on her breast. 
The moralist then, as the corse she re 
sign’d, 
And, weeping, spring-flowers o’er it 
laid ; 
Thus mus’d—* So it fares with the deli< 
cate mind, 
To the tempests of fortune betray’d. 


** Tuo tender, like thee, the rude shock, 
to sustain, 
And denied the relief which would 
Save ; 
’Tis lost, and when pity and kindness are 
vain, 
Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s 
graye!’’ . 





CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam. ”, 


RaypiseL. The Devil in Oxford.— 
2vol.12mo. 1811. 

E have read this work with 

__very considerable pleasure. 

We will not say that the author has 


rivalled Le Sage, but we have no he- 
sitation in affirming that he comes 
nearest to his spirit, of all the English 
imitators we have seen. Rhydisel is 
in Oxford what Asmodeus was in 
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Madrid. Much of the satire, as may 
be expected, is local ; and is, we have 
little doubt, relished in that city, 
where it must be easily felt and un- 
derstood. Some of the narratives 
are highly interesting. That which 
concludes the first volume is perhaps 
the most so.: Many of the good 


things related are, it is very Jikely, 
wel] remembered in Oxford as prac- 
tical jokes that have been played off 
je some of the wags with which that 
P ace is reputed to abound. 
owing strike us as having 
probability about them :— 


The fol- 
an air of 


** * Pray, Mr. Rhydisel,’ exclaimed 
the native of Seville in a tone of ea- 
gerness, ‘have the goodness to inform 
me who that brisk little baid man is 
who dances in black silk gloves?) He 
is just got to the bottom of the set; 
and by the animation of his eyes, and 
the gallantry of his general deport- 
ment, appears to be addressing his 
partner on a very interesting subject.’ 

** The devil, fixing his eyes sted- 
fastly on the object of Vincentio’s in- 
quiry, burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, at the same instant that the 
countenance of the little bald man 
assumed. a look of sheepishness and 
confusion. Don Juan, being unable 
to divine the cause of this unusual 
mirth in his companion, could scarce 
refrain from joining in it, so infectious 
as well as epidemic is laughter; when 
Rhydisel, recovering himself a little, 
addressed him in these words: 

** You are probably surprised that 
a spiritual being should beso addicted 
to merriment; but when you reHect 
on the many deplorable changes I have 
undergone, and consider that yester- 
day only, by being hanged for forgery, 
I regained a state of happiness to 
which | had for ages been a stranger, 
your astonisbmeut will cease. 

“Phe dancer in black silk gloves 
is a fellow.of a college, who has long 
enjoyed a good reputation for learn- 
ing and piety ;, and has iived on the 
best terms with his brethren of the 
common room, who never found any 
fault with him, but that he did not 
give them so much of his company as 
they desired. 

** This seclusion from their social 
parties at length increased to such a 
degree, as to become the subject of 
frequent surmises among his brethren, 
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who at first supposed he-preferred old 
authors toold Port. ‘ But yet,’ would 
say the occupier of the arm-chair next 
the fire, ‘Mr. Twistall was always a’ 
sensible discreet man, and a. lively 
companion.’ 

** This supposition, however, turn- 
ed out to be erroneous; for on the: 
Scout's being interrogated, it appear- 
ed that the gentleman always walked’ 
out in his hat, and sometimes did not 
return till a late hour; a discovery 
that authorised many shrewd hints 
and significant nods; ‘and on his next 
appearance in the common room, pro- 
duced a question from several of the 
members, as to his having been em- 
ployed lately in the study of the Fa- 
thers. 

‘** From this time he became a per- 
petual subject of raillery; andthe 
pious men who generally made. due 
allowances for the frailty of the flesh, 
often hinted at a pretty foot and ancle 
which had been seen ascending the 
staircase. The person accused always 
defended himself with becoming spi- 
rit; and proved to the satisfaction of 
all present, except one, that the foot 
and ancle belonyed to the laundress 
of the tenant of the easy chair. 

** Not to detain you long, I shall 
pass over intermediate circumstances, 
and hasten to explain to you the rea- 
son of this hero's solitary rambles in 
beaver. His absences became so fre- 
quent and so long, that some of the 
junior fellows resolved: to watch his 
steps, which they found were always 
directed to a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Meadow. 

*“* This intelligence was soon im- 
parted to the seniors of the common 
room, and a plan laid which promised 
much amusement to these holy men, 
who watched the professor of celibacy 
one night to his favourite haunt; and 
waiting until they were pretty well 
assured that all the inmates: of the 
house had retired to rest, set up a cry 
of ‘ Fire!’ that would have roused 
even Morpheus himself, had he been 
asleep in it. 

** Up flew in a twinkling two win- 
dows, from whence issued a brace of 
heads en bonnet de nuit, exciaiming, 
‘Where?’ (forte), ‘ where?’ (piano}—~ 


“* The moon was bright,—the di- 
vines were sure of their game—each 
taking off his hat, and tendering @ 
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humble reveren¢e, answered the dou- 
ble exclamation with ‘Good morning 
to you, Mr. Twistall!’ ‘Good morn- 
ing to you, Mrs. Twistall !’ 

** Mr. T'wistall, as I told you, had a 
fellowship,—he wanted also a. wife. 
Now by the statutes, a wife and a fel- 
lowship are not compatible ; for mar- 
riage, being thought either ridicu- 
lous, or prejudicial to study, is not 
permitted to the dependent members 
of most: of these holy institutions; 
therefore, he had hit on this expedi- 
ent of enjoying both. Many cele- 
brated men bave been pluralists, and 
Mr. Twistall, had perhaps the fewer 
scruples in following such good ex- 
amples,—as his cure of souls was not 
likely to occupy much of his time. 

** It is now just a monthisince Mrs. 
Twistall paid the debt of nature, and 
left ihe disconsolate survivor to per- 
form the last duties to the tenement 
in which her spirit had resided. De- 
termined to shew every mark of affec- 
tion for one who now could never 
repay his care,—he posted to the mi- 
nister of a church in-the suburbs of 
the town; acquainting bim with his 
irreparable loss, and making known 
his benevolent intentions, inquired 
the ‘expense of interring within the 
walls of his church, one whom he had 
loved so tenderly, that for her gratifi- 
cation he. had risked the less of his 
fellowship: Theclergyman answered, 
that five guineas was the sum demand- 
ed by the college to which he belong- 
ed, fora grave in the inside of the 
church. ‘Five guineas!’ cried the 
unhappy widower itt amazement, 
‘five guineas!—Sir,—you must -be 
mistaken ; the sum is oué of all reason,’ 
The minister assured him that it was 
arule of his college, and refused to 
listen to an offer of fifteen shillings, 
which Mr. Twistall declared were ten 
more than he thought to have given. 
In short, the negotiation was broken 
off, and.a day.appointed for the mi- 
nister to attend and perform the Jast 
sad and mournful office to Mrs, Twis- 
tall's remains, which were doomed to 
repose in whatever part of the church- 
yard the sexton chose to fix on. 

** The clergyman was punctual in 
his attendance, and partook of an ex- 
cellent breakfast with Mr. Twistall, 
who, as’soon as it was’ ended, leaned 
out of the window and asked, ‘Is she 
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in?—are you sure she is in? Then, 
sir, I am ready to attend you,’ 

** On this melancholy journey he 
remarked what great improvements 
were carrying on, and how much. bet- 
ter Oxford looked of late: and when 
he had scen that the cold and greedy 
earth had, fair possession of the object 
of his earliest love, he made the minis- 
ter a low. bow, and said ‘ Sir, I am 
very much obliged to you.’ 

** T laughed just now at the answer 
the young lady with whom he dances, 
returned to a proposal of marriage 
which he made as he concluded the 
set, in a whisper.—‘ Sir,’ she said, ‘it 
would cost you more than fifteen shil- 
lings to have the ceremony performed, 
and I do not like the air of Port Mea- 
dow,’ 

“* Before we acquit the assembly,” 
continued the demon, “ it will not be 
amiss to take a look at those who amuse 
themselves with cards. At the first 
table are three gentlemen and a lady 
playing at casino. He who has the 
honour of being partner to the female 
is a delegate of the university. The 
morals of many and the consciences 
of a few are in his keeping: celibacy 
and chastity are for ever in his mouth, 
—he recommends them to the obser- 
vance of his pupils, as a considerate 
father to his inexperienced children. 
A few days since, while descanting 
with his usual eloquence on one of 
these his favourite topics, he was ab- 
ruptly ealled away into another room; 
where a young girl celebrated for a 
pair of fascinating black eyes waited 
to present him with a fine child. 

** On the other side of the table is 
a bachelor with a face paler than 
ashes: his modesty is so much in his 
way, that he cannot be prevailed on 
to take a glass of wine in company, 
though he takes four or five occasion- 
ally in a physical shape; and last 
night, perhaps taking an over-dose, 
fell into the society of some washer- 
women, with whom, he was discovered 
at day-break this morning drinking a 
sober cup of tea. 

* The third is a man who flatters 
himself that he shows no little taste 
aud discrimination in affirming that 
the Samson Agonistes of Milton sur- 
passes any production of Shakspeare. 
He is a lecturer, therefore enforces his 
opinion with some weigtit. I wish, 
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signor, you were sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the authors in. question, and 
their works, that you might be con- 
vinced of the genius and spirit of this 
gentleman's discovery. ' 

“* Pray observe his neighbour with 
the shining countenance, whose face 
js supported by three tiers of chin 
from communicating with his rotun- 
dity of stomach. He says he is very 
abstinent, and cannot account for his 
corpulence, forgetting the excellence 
of the college ale. 

* Look at that reverend gentleman 
who has just risen from the table: his 
history and adventures have lately 
been rather interesting. Having 
waited many years as a fellow of a col- 
lege in almost daily expectation of a 
living; atan advanced age he at length 
obtained the first object of his wishes. 
The second was a wife; and the gen- 
tleman having nearly reached his fif- 
tieth year, began to be seriously afraid 
that his entrance into the pale of ma- 
trimony, if delaved any longer, would 
not be productive of his third wish— 
an heir. 

** Impatient of delay, he eagerly 
seized the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, and commenced Bene- 
dick. 

** Some few weeks after the event- 
ful day of wedlock, the still enrap- 
tured bridegroom received an epistle 
to this effect: 


** *Reverend sir, 

** * Hearing you have married 
Miss Grace Quickly, this comes to in- 
form you, that you have thereby be- 
come liable for her debts incurred 
during her last lying-in at my house; 
—will thank you to remit as per bill, 
and to say if I'shall send the child to 
you. Your humble servant, 

“ * LucreT1a CouPLenr.’ ” 


There is some pleasin try in 
these volumes, sve above this ys 
of what is commonly found in novels. 
The French translation of the song of 
Miss Baillie is well done; and the 
following is a very successful imita- 
tion of old English composition :—~ 


THe Curse or Curses. 


When harvest week hath slowly sped, 
And poor folks scantily are fed, 

And weeping mothers hang-the head 
While younkers ask in vain for bread ; 


Then famine is a curse, 

Algates there is a worse ; 
And if ye tell it not, ye are but young, 
It is the flytinge of a woman’s tongue. 


When war the bloody signal rears, 
And sickles yield to biting spears, 
And bodies he withouten biers, 
And fields are wonue by widows’ tears ; 
Then war it is a curse, 
Algates there is a worse, 
And if, &e. 


When sickness hangsi’ th’ tainted air, 
And cunning leeches useles are, 
And death, relentles:, will not spare 
Or lusty youth or beauty rare ; 
Then plague it is a curse, 
Algates there is a worse, 
And if, &c. 


As a specimen of his serious com- 
position we select the following :— 


“Tudor,” continued Rhydisel, “ar- 
rived at the house of Llannau a few 
minutes after the Llewelyns had with 
the greatest silence and secrecy, as 
they thought, conveyed off Mary; and 
the first person he saw was an old 
housekeeper, who had just discovered 


her loss, wringing her hands and cry- - 


ing out, (not knowing for what reason 
she had been removed) ‘They have 
carried away my dear mistress. — 
“Where? Who? exclaimed Tudor. 
‘They went this way,’ said she, point- 
ing towards Brynallan; which, as she 
spoke, burst into flames, and conti- 
nued blazing with the greatest fury 
and impetuosity. At this sheshricked 
aloud, and, alarming the rest of the 
servants by her cries, caused a scene 
of uproar and dismay, which served 
only as a prelude to the horrors that 
were about to happen. 

** Every one, as soon as aware of 
the conflagration, ran precipitately 
towards it, without listening to the 
questions or threats which Tudor 
(raving about the house) continucd 
applying to them all. He raged, 
swore, invoked heaven and hell to no 
purpose, until he had wrought him- 
self up to the highest pitch of phren- 
sy;—then rushing out of the hause, 
be ran uneonsciously towards. the 
centre of general confusion. 

** It was now about the second hour 
of morning, and the spirits of the air, 
with Meresin at their head, still driv- 
ing before them the exhalations of 
the western ocean, continued to add 
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fury to the storm that had never 
ecased during the night, and to 
threaten all nature with the convul- 
sion of its elements. 

** Richard and Madoc, with Mary 
iu their arms, hed arrived within a 
hundred paces of the house when they 
saw iton fire. Their father was then 
ill with the gout, confined to his 
room, and incapable of moving. At 
the first sight, the danger of Llewelyn 
flashed on the minds of his sons, who 
Without a moment's delay left Mary, 
exposed as she was to the inclemency 
of the weather, in the hands of her 
brother, and ran to the house. They 
arrived too late;—every avenue was 
so occupied by flames and smoke, 
that no one could enter it; and the 
servants, who on the first alarm had 
thought solely of their own safety and 
made an expeditious retreat, now, per- 
sisted with them in vain and ineffec- 
tual attempts to get at the chamber of 
the old man. 

“Tn the mean while the son of 
Llannan still supported his sister, and 
endeavoured to inspire her with hope 
and confidence. ‘Tudor, in his mad- 
ness, came near them:—he heard a 
voice uttering sounds, among which 
he distinguished the name of * Mary,’ 
expressed in a tone of endearment, 
and ¢urses coupled with his own— 
While he yet listened, a flash of ligint 
from the burning house betrayed them 
to his view :—the robber’s sword was 
stillin his hand; he sprang on Llan- 
nau, and, aiming a thrust at him with 
it, buried the point in the bosom of 
Mary. 

** * Monster,’ exclaimed the son of 
Lianunau, ‘inhuman, barbarous fiend, 
you have murdered my sister!" and as 
he spoke, grasping the arm of T udor, 
who endeavoured to extricate it, he 
flung him on the ground, and wrest- 
ing the sword out of his hand, whilst 
he kept him there by kneeling on his 
breast, with repeated blows stabbed 
him to the heart. 

** When his enemy ceased tu strug- 
gle he got up, and, thinking that his 
sister might not be mortally wounded, 
ran with the bloody sword in his hand 
to the flames, calling out. * Murder! 

—hbelp!— Richard Llewelyn, —your 


wife is slain,—come quickly, lest she’ 


assist 
the 


death before we can 
ry one shiddered at 


bleed to 


ber.” Eve 
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sight, and avoided him; his face and 
garments were covered with blood— 
his hair stood erect with horror and 
consternation ; and the blaze of Bry 
nallan glaring on his ghastly counte- 
nance, represented him to the by- 
standers as the lowest fiend of the 
abyss—the damon of death and hell 
—the merciless Abaddon. His‘cry © 
struck on the ear of Richard,’ who 
with Madoc having applied a ladder 
to their father’s apartment had as- 
cended, and were now seen at the 
window endeavouring to thrust Lle- 
welyn through it, and supplicating 
some one to receive him on the outer 
side. This shocking spectacle banish- 
ed from the mind of Llannau every 
other consideration:—dropping the 
sword, he ran to their relief, and 
mounted the lad’er in an instant, 
followed by several others who crowd- 
ed to assist in’ the rescue of their 
friend and master. Llannau was al- 
ready at the top leaning through the 
ee to get a better hold of Lim, 
by this time almost suffocated with 
the smoke, and incapable of any ex- 
ertion, when the floor of the room 
gave way, and he never quitting his 
grasp was dragged through the’ win- 
dow, and precipitated with Llewelya 
into the burning ruins: at the same 
moment the ladder, bending beneath 
the weight of so many persons who 
were pressing forward to save him as 
well as the others, broke in two, and 
fell with them te the ground. 

** Madoc, who had sat across the 
wall at the base of the window, to as- 
sist his father’s delivery, seeing these 
fail, made a catch at bis brother, who 
was likewise falling, and held him 
until he secured himself in the same 
manner, 

* The fire still continued to rage 
beneath them as they sat already 
dreadfully burnt, and expectiag to be 
smothered in the flames every instant. 
The people below forming a ring, and 
joining their hauds, called out to them 
to jump into their ar ms,—anod Madoe 
was hastening to obey them,—but, in 
a moment recollecting his brother, he 
begged him to save himseif, and, sere- 
ing ‘hold of bi, in a manner com- 
pelled him to spring forwar’ Those 
below, whose eyes were fixea on the 
brothers, having caught him without 

the least accident, set up a shout of 
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joy, in. which Madoc, seeing that 
Richard. was. safe, participated by wa- 
ving his arm over his head ina sort of 
frantic triumph: At the next moment, 
while they were again forming the 
ring to catch “hit also, another part 
of the building fell in, and produced 
a tremendous eruption of flames and 
smoke, by which he was obscured from 
their view, and when it cleared away 
he was no more to be seen. 

** T cannot express to you the state 
of Richard's mind at this last horrible 
sight. He was carried away toa neigh- 
bouring cottage completely distracted, 
where his life and intellects were long 
despaired of. However, he is. now, at 
times, awake to a sense of his misery, 
and feels (unhappy youth!) that he is 
the innocent cause of all this fatal tra- 
gedy. The beacon of assurance which 
he requested might be set up for Mary 
was tie torch that lighted the funeral 
pile of his father—of his friend Lian- 
nau, who died in attempting to pre- 
serve him—aud of the gallant Madoc, 
who sacrificed his life to his brother's 
safety. ‘The recollection of Mary and 
the unfortunate Tudor, who fell, the 
one a victim for him—the other to his 
own impetuosity, (to authorise and 
encourage which so many untoward 


events concurred) now presses heavy 
on his mind, and often animates him 
to phrensy: and, as-if the measure of 
his woes was not fell, he has learnt 
lately the death of old Llannau, whose 
intellects sufficed only to. understand 
the wretched fate of his children. 

“* Richard Llewelyn is the last of 
his family and friends, the wretched 
survivor of a scene of ruin, death, and 
horror; which would have been pre- 
vented by an earlier declaration of his 
passion for Mary, and probably if she 
had withheld that one fatal confession 
of her love of him. He travels with 
the curate of bis native village, who 
has the charge of him since his occa- 
sioval insanity, and has brought him 
here to settle his own and his brother's 
accounts in the university. The day 
he spends in a kind of melancholy 
stupor; and, when all others are re- 
tired from observation and interrup- 
tion, in the silence of night he resigns 
himself to the bitterness of his grief, 
and submits to the dominion of his 
agonised feelings.” 


From these extracts the reader will 
easily infer that the Devil in Oxford 
ranks somewhere above the diurnal 
spawn of novel writers. 


a 


POETRY, ORIGINA 
*ODE TO SADI. 
Paraphrased by Ensign Witkes, 1788. 

COME, gentlest+ breeze of the morn, 
“And whisper the source of my care; 
Say what beauties that idol adorn, 
Yet tell how she’s cruel as fair. 





* This poetical trifle was found among 
the papers of a gentleman, who had re- 
sided long in India, indorsed as in the 
title, and although the editor possesses 
no farther information on the subject, he 
he has no doubt that it is a juvenile pro- 
duction of the author of “ Historical 
Sketches of the South of India,” &c. 

The jearned essay, inserted in a preced- 
ing page, on the writings of Sadi, will 
rescue them from the character of being 
forced and coxstrained, as ascribed to 
them by a Persian scholar, in a note of the 
last volume of the Register ; and the Lit- 
tle piece before the reader-may have a 
like tendency to the same end. 

t Is it necessary to apologise for the 
young poctaster giving two syllables the 
measure of three? 


L AND SELECTED. 


How her musk-shedding locks thro’ the 
£rov e 
Their ravishing fragrance diffuse ; 
How you rifle the lips of my love, 
And the sweets of the season refuse ! 
How her smiles scatter bliss o’er the plaix, 
While slighted and hapless I rove, 
With the bird of the evet to complain, 
And warble the sorrows of love. 


Yet, gentlest breeze, when you go, 
Fresh fragrance to cull from her trea- 
sures, 
Should she melt at the tale of my woe, 
Ah! whisper in tenderest measures. 


How with truth and with ardor I love, 
Yet the secret I dare not impart ; 
How each accent I breathe thro’ the 
gTOVe, 
But re-echoes the throb of my heart! 





t Sadi, and all Persian poets, distin- 
guish the nightingale as the bird of the 
morning ; but this deviation from the ori- 
gival was necessary, in giving him aa 


English dress, 
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Then change, hollow blast of the morn, 
To the wailings of Sadi’s despair ; 
Sing the dirge of a maniac forlorn, 
To an idol that’s cruel as fair. 


NELSON—A -DIRGE. 
BY JOHN MAYNE. 


SAW ye the streets when NELSON died, 
When his funereal train drew near, 
The troops arrang’d on every side, 
The people gazing in the rear? 
I saw the streets when NELSon died: 
When his funereal car drew near, 
Not one brave heart but deeply sigh’d, 
Not one fair cheek without.a tear. 
A nation’s grief bedew’d his grave ; 
Devotion monrn’d him as her own; 
For, in the battle, truly brave, 
He fear’d th’ Omnipotent alone! 


0! how it sooth’d the Hero's shade, 
Though weeping still at Trafalgar, 

When in the grave his dust was laid 
With all the pride and pomp of war! 


Intomb’d in yonder hallow’d fane, 
With requiems due his ashes rest ; 

Archangels, with a solemn strain, 
Inshrin’d his spirit with the blest * 
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Netson! to men and angels dear, 
Thy name shall never, never die! 

Britain embalms it with a tear, 
And Fame records it with a sigh! 


TO ANACREON MOORE. 


GWEET Poet! whose light, and whow 
elegant lay, 

Can enliven the lapse of a wintry day! 

Oh! lend me thy spirit, thy magical lyre! 

One spark from its beams of poetical fire, 

Would kindle for ages my juvenile lays, 

And win for my brow the sweet garland 
of praise! 


ie) 
But, no !—’tis alone the clear brilliance 6f 


Moore, 
Even age can admire, and youth may 
adore ; 
The smile of delight, and the blush of the 
fair, 
At once he can mingle with extacy’s tear, 
And feminine vanity whispers that this, 
To the soul of a Poet, is exquisite bliss ‘ 


; ANNA Victoria. 
Scpt. 4, 1812. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AFRICAN SOCIETY. 

LR the Sixth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the African Society, 
there is some singular and important 
information respecting the yet exist- 
ing traffic in human beings. It will be 
scarcely credited by the public, that, 
during the year 1810, not fewer than 
between seventy and eighty thousand 
Negroes were transported as slaves 
from the Western coast of Africa to 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 
This enormous traffic (says the Report) 
was chiefly confined to that part of 
the African coast which lies between 
Cape Palmas and Bengulla. The naval 
force stationed in that quarter had 
succeeded in nearly destroying the 
trade to the northward of Cape Pal- 
mas, and it was the opinion of a late 
English commander (Capt. Colum- 
bine), that it would have been in his 
power to have delivered the whole af 
that district from its ravages, had not 
the Portuguese settlement of Bissao 
intervened, and furnished the slave 
traders with a point from which they 
¢ould carry slaves without the risk of 
capture. The effect which has resulted 


has become obvious in its immediate 
vicinity; for an intelligent officer, 
who lately visited Rio Grande, at the 
mouth of which Bissao is situated, de- 
scribes the devastation that had taken 
place along the-banks of that river as 
almost exceeding belief. He distinctly 
states, that the country on both banks 
was quite unpeopled by the slave trade. 
—Though the Portuguese take a 
share in this trafic, yet it appears 
that the greater proportion is either 
British or American trade, conducted 
under the flags of Spain and Portugal. 
—A great number of the coasters are 
American vessels, and manned by the 
subjects of the United States, who 
avail themselves of the Spanish and 
Portuguese flags. An abstract has 
been transmitted, however, to the 
Amcrican Secretary of State, of the 
captains’ and vessels’ names, their 
tonnage, éec. in order that a prosecu- 
tion may be instituted against the of- 
fenders. The Directors say that they 
have made frequent representations 
to Government on this subject. 

’ What will Mr. Wilberforce say to” 
this mock ‘abolition, to which Mr: Pitt 
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used to len@ his specious talents, and 
Mr. Fox all his candour and sincerity? 
‘How long will a government command 
the support of any man of character 
or respectability, when the implied 
laws of justice and humanity, as well 
as the express Jaws of the land, are 
thus violated with shameless impu- 
nity? 





' FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
Fall of Aecrolites, near Toulouse, France, 


The following relation was lately 
laid before the Imperial Institute by 
Senator Chaptal :— 

“On the 10th of April, 1812, at sig 
minutes past eight in the evening, the 
night being very dark, the atmosphere 
was on a sudden illuminated by a 
whitish light, sufficient to see to read 
by, which lasted about 15 seconds, 
and disappeared gradually. Two mi- 
nutes and a half afterwards, a con- 
siderable detonation was heard, re- 
sembling the explosion of a mine, and 
followed by a commotion so strong, 
that several persons thought it was an 
earthquake. At Gailloe and at Alby 
it was supposed that the powder ma- 
gazine at Toulouse had blown up.— 
Some minutes after this explosion the 
sky cleared up, and the stars appeared. 
Two days afterwards it-was known at 
Toulouse that meteoric stones bad 
fallen, six leagues from that city, in 
the commune of Burgau, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Garonne, and 
m that of Savenes, department of 
Tarn and Garonne. 

** According to the account of M. 
Filhol, a distinguished physician at 
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Grenade, near Burgau, and that of the 
Curate of Savenes, it appears that a 
great brightness was seen, like that of 
a rocket, and a nimber of explosions 
heard like a rolling fire of musquet- 
ry, which lasted several minutes, gra» 
dually died away, and was followed 
by a confused noise from the north- 
west. Soon after was heard a whist- 
ling of bodies passing through the air, 
like stones thrown from a sling; the 
detonation and rolling noise was from 
the south-west to the north-east.— 
Several of these aerolites fell at Pech= 
meja, ‘at a farm on the side of a-wood; 
one of them upon the house, breaking 
through the tiles, and bending the 
laths that supported them. Another 
fell on the threshing floor, and-was 
picked up by the farmer; another fell 
by the side of Gourdas, and several 
on the side of Seucourien, and one at 
La Praderes, near Savenes. The ut- 
most distance. between the places 
where they were observed to fall wae 
4000 toises (about four and a half 
English miles). The different speci- 
mens brought to Toulouse weighed 
from six to eight ounces. They are 
not whole, and have all of them a part 
of their surface of a blackish colour, 
and, as it were, carbonaceous. In the 
interior they are grey, and resemble 
the stones that fell at Aigle, but ap- 
pear to contain a much greater quan- 
tity of metallicsubstance. Their spe- 
cific gravity is 3818. The number of 
these stones Seems to have been very 
considerable, but the darkness of the 
night, and the alarm of the spectators, 
probably prevented many of them 
from being found.” 
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n Hand, 


K the press, Prophetic Records of 
the Christian Era, sacred, moral, 
and political. In a chronological se- 
ries of striking and singular anticipa- 
tions of the future state of Christen, 
dom, principally from the application 
of holy writ to the leading features of 
history , indicating the near approach- 
ing period of universal peace and 
tosperity, &c. &c. By the Rev. R. 
Clarke, A.M. | : 
The African Institution have an- 


Untversat Mac, Vor. XVIII. 


Ke. 


c. 


nounced their intention to publish 
the last Journals received from Mr. 
Park, with the narrative of Isaac, for 
the benefit of Mr. Park’s widow. 

An Account of a Tour through Ire- 
land during the present Summer, by 
Mr. Joho Barnard Trotter, author of 
the Memoirs of Mr. Fox, is preparing 
for publication. ‘ , 

Catalogue Raisonné of the earliest 
printed Books, by the ‘Rey. Mr, Dib- 
din, is in the press. This work will. 
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contain, at least, 150 .copper-plates 
and wood-cut engravings, and form 
three volumes super royal octavo. 

A work in six languages, under the 
title of an [conological Gazette, has 
just made its appearance at Vienna, 
adapted to the use of children, with 
the text, in six languages, viz. Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Hungarian, and 
modern Greek, accompanied with 
plates. 

Mr. William Earle bas announced 
a new. and comprehensive Topogra- 
phical Survey of Great Britain, drawn 
from. the best authorities, and from 
actual survey. [ach county is to be 
comprised in the compass of a volume 
octavo. 

In the press, Dr. Cogan’s first vo- 
lume of Theological Disquisitions, 
treating of the characteristic excel- 
lencies of the Jewish dispensation. 


The Travels of Professor Lich:en- 
stein, in Southern Africa, during 1803, 
4, 5, and 6, translating from the Ger- 
man by Miss Anne Plumptre, will 
form one volume in quarto. 

Mr. W. Jaques has in the press a 
Guide to the Reading and Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, translated from 
the Latinof Augustus Herman Franck, 
with a life of the author, critical notes, 
and a rotation of books proper for the 
biblical student. 

Mr: Bradford, of Wellington, is en- 
gaged upon a history of that place 
trom the earliest times. 

M. Lechenault, the botanist, at- 
tached to the expedition of discovery 
of the celebrated D'Entrecasteaux, 
has afforded the first scientific account 
of the celebrated Upas tree of Java. 


In the press, a work upon the-Pro- 
phecies, entitled, England Safe and 
‘Triumphant, or Researches into the 
Apocalyptic Little Book. By the 
Rev. Frederic Thurston, M.A. 


Preparing for publication, a Collec- 
tion of curious and interesting Let- 
ters, transcribed from the Bodleian 
Library, with biographical and lite- 
rary illustrations. By the editor of 
Selections from the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Di. Pye Smith, of Homerton, will 
shortly publish Nine Sermons by the 
late celebrated Dr. Watts, which have 
never appeared in print; with an in- 
troductory preface. 
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Mr. Thom, author of the History of 
Aberdeen, intends to publish The 
Annals of Pedestrianism, containing 
an account of Capt. Barclay’s extra- 
ordinary performances, and various 
anecdotes of sporting men. 

Among the manuscripts preserved 
in the royal library of Naples, there is 
one entitled Menuni Monachi de Pul- 
sibus, the publication of which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the learned, 
may be of great utility. All the ma- 
nuscripts contained in this magnifi- 
cent establishment, it is said, will be 
successively sent to the press. 

A literary Greek, named Demetrios 
Alexandrades, is now publishing a 
political, literary, and commercial 
journal, at Paris, the title of which is 
The Greek Telegraph. It appears 
once a week, and is printed on two 
sheets. _ 

A list of the order of the Jesuits 
resident in Russia has been lately pub- 
lished; it is entitled, Catalogus Socio- 
rum et oficiorum Societatis Jesu in Im- 
perio Russia ex gnno 1810 in annum 
1811. It is well known that this soci- 
ety, when suppressed in the catholic 
states of Europe, found an asylum iu 
Russia, where it was well received by 
the Empress Catherine. The Supe- 
rior General has been,’ since the year 
1805, Father Thadzus Brzozwzki; the 
assistants are the fathers Antoine Lus- 
tivqg, Edward Desperamus, Jerome 
Wichert, and sohn Hochbichler; the 
secretary of the society is the father 
Joseph Korecki, and the procureur- 
general, the father Cajetan Angiolini. 
The society has several colleges, and 
different missions. The number of 
its members is $40; they are of all 
countries, 

In the press, a Reformed Commu- 
nion Office, with an introductory dis- 
course for explaining the true scrip 
tural nature and the primitive use 
and design of that Christian rite, 
commonly styled the Eucharist, or 
Lord’s Supper. 

Shortly will be published, Prejudice 
and Misrepresentation detected and 
exposed; with reasons for not being 
a‘Trinitarian. By Richard Wright. 

In the press, Rokeby, a poem in 
six cantos, by Walter Scott, Esq. in 
quarto. 

An edition of the works of the Rey, 
William Romaine, including original 
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letters and his correspondence, in six 
volumes octavo, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


During the last year, Mr. Blom- 
field, one of the students of Gosport, 
was sent to Malta: he is there apply- 
ing himself to the Italian language, as 
well as to the modern Greek. He is 
soon to proceed to Zante. He says, 
the. Greek and Italian Testaments sent 
there were well received, and that 
more are wanted. Many have also 
been sent from Malta to Sicily, Tunis, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, &c. 

M. Morrison, missionary of China, 
has’sent to England three copies of a 
beautiful edition of the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Chinese, printed by 
him at Canton. He has begun to 
translate the book of Genesis. 

In the press, at Venice, by the learn- 
ed Greek, Anthimos Gazi, a Diction- 
ary of the Hellenistic Language, in a 
small folio of three volumes, nearly 
2000 pages in each. The basis of this 
work is the Lexicon of Heury Ste- 

hens. ‘The author is a native of 
Thessaly, and archimandrite of the 
Greek church at Vienna. He is also 
editor of Hermes o Logios,.‘ Hermes 
the Instructed,’ the expense of which 
is partly borne by the Philological 
Society of Bucharest, intended to pro- 
mote the cultivation of science in the 
modern Greek language, &c. 

A painter at Osnabruck asserts, that 
he has invented a new kind of paint- 
ing, which he terms @ /'encaustique ; 
it may be rendered solid by being ex- 
posed to the heat of an oven, and on 
that account wood only is to be used 
as a basis for receiving the colours. 

The directors of the Opera at Vien- 
na have announced two prizes of 200 
ducats each: the first for the best 
poem in the nature of a lyric tragedy, 
the other to the best comic opera. 

M. Frederic Sickler, a German tra- 
veller, has recently published at Rome 
«A Map of the Antiquities in its En- 
virons, from Terracina to Ceri, Ostia, 
and Subiaco.’. This map shews cor- 
rectly the situation of more than 100 
ancient cities, nearly three hundred 
Romaa villas, and a great. number of 
sacred woods and temples, in the Cam- 
pagni di Rome; ‘also, the scenes of 
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sixty-seven great battles, and seven 
principal camps. This map, three 
feet four inches high by two wide, is 
accompanied by an illustration of four 
sheets. 


M. Palmiroli, of Rome, has. trans- 
ferred to canvas the beautiful picture 
painted in fresco by Daniel da Vol- 
terra, on the walls of the church of 
Santa Trinita de Monti. Heretofore 
all endeavours to transfer pictufes 
painted in fresco on walls appeared to 
be hopeless. M. Palmiroli has, how- 
ever, proved the contrary, though he 
preserves his method as a secret. 


As M. Guillemeau, a French mili- 
tary surgeon, who resides at Niott, was 
lately on his way, about four o'clock 
in the evening, to his country house, 
in the Commune of Echivé, he heard 
a noise resembling that of the flight 
of a vast number of pigeons, it ap- 
peared to be coming from the south- 
east, towards the place where he was. 

e was suddenly assailed by a gust of 
wind, which, though extremely vio- 
lent, did not move a blade of corn in 
a field from which he was not more 
than two paces distant. The atmos- 
phere was neither overcast nor humid, 
but the earth where he stood was much 
agitated. The dust, together, with a 
multitude of pebbles, some of thei as 
large as peas, was swept rapidly from 
the ground into vortexes, shaped liked 
inverted cones. By these M. Guille- 
meat! was assailed, but got clear of 
them in a few seconds, when he heard 
in the air, towards the north-east, and 
at about the height of fifty or sixty 
toises, a loud noise, resembling the 
report of two pieces of heavy artillery 
discharged at nearly the same time.— 
The French naturalists are much per- 
plexed in their endeavours to.acceunt 
for this phenomenon. 


A: person in Paris has invented 
what he calls a swimming vest, by the 
aid of which an individual who does 
not know how to swim, may bear him- 
self up even in the roughest sea, and 
have his limbs as free as in his ordi- 
nary garmeuts. The inventor has ad- 
vertised his intention to makea public 
experiment of the utility of his vest at 
the swimming school in Paris, after 
having previously given a satisfactory 
proof that he is unable to swim with- 
out it. 


2G 2 
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A country ‘correspondent writes, 
that a very whelesome breakfast may 
be obtained for the small sum of three 

ence atthe utmost. ‘I have used it 
or the last three~months, viz. one 
ounce of ground rice (in London it 
may be obtained for one penny) mixed 
up with a pint of boiling water, and 
boiled over a slow fire for five minutes; 
to which add a little coarse sugar, and 
it is excellent For the labouring 
man I know not how this will suffice, 
but for those who have not much hard 
work it is really sufficient.’ 

On the Beauty of the Jewish Females. 
From a Leipsic Journal.—M. Clenard, 
in his Letters, makes some remarks 
upon the beauty of the Jewish women 
at Fez and Morocco. The same qua- 
lification is ascribed to those of Avig- 
non in the south of France. Winkle- 
man, in his history of the arts, assures 
us, that formerly the form and coun- 
tenance of the Jewish females were of 
a description to afford very fine mo- 
dels. He observes, with Joseph Sca- 
liger, that among their posterity no 
flat noses are to be found. To this 
he might have added what the Senator 
Gregoire remarks of the resemblance 
of the Jewish children to their parents, 
which is much more frequent among 
them .than other descriptions of 
In more modern times the 


ras I 
veauty of two Jewesses has excited 


One of them, 
named Esther, was beloved by Casi- 


particular notice. 


mer King of Poland. One mile from 
Kasimir, the suburb of Cracow, the 
monument is to be found which bears 
her name. The other, Rachel, was 
the mistress of Alphonso VIII, King 
of Castile. This monarch having 
published an edict, prohibiting the 
Jews from the exercise of their reli- 
gion, the Rabbins gave their advice, 
that some young females should be 
sent to Court, to advocate their cause. 
Rachel being chosen for this purpose, 
the King, fascinated with her beauty, 
immediately revoked the offensive 
edict. 

A gentleman of Reading has disco- 
vered a method of making closure 
bricks, which admit of separation into 
four parts, without trouble or waste, 
and which, notwithstanding, leaves 
the ends square and handsome for 
work, This is effected hy means of a 
wire, which cuts three-fourths through 
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the middle of the brick, after it has 
been moulded a day or two. The ads 
ditional expense of dividing is about 
2s. per 1000, and the saving, in brick- 
work and labour, is very considerable. 
These bricks are particularly useful 
for small piers, chimneys, ornamedtal 
work, &c. 

The Emperor of Russia has directed 
the formation of a commission to ex- 
amine the state and situation of the 
inhabitants of Japan. Captain Kru- 
sensterm, the circumnavigator, is 
nominated a member of the commis- 
sion. 

In the Journal Encyclopedique, for 
1781, is the following instance of life 
supported without sleep, food, or even 
drink, which exceeds that of Ann 
Moor, of Tutbury, in Staffordshire :— 
‘There is living, in the village of 
Dernningen, in the territory of the 
town of Rothwell, a woman, named 
Mary Mutchler, of the age of fifty, 
married, and a catholic, who, for more 
than seven years, has neither drank, 
nor eaten, nor slept. She lies in bed, 
her body doubled; she has her reason 
entire, and employs herself, night and 
day, in the reading of books of piety, 
and continues often, for hours toge- 
ther, in contemplation or meditation 
on what she has read,” 

A new Philosophical Society bas re. 
cently been established in Dublin. 
Its object is to promote the cultiva- 
tion of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
other branches of natural history—its 
attention will be confined to these 
pursuits. 

A patent metallic life-boat, on pneu- 
matic and hydrostatic principles, that 
will neither sink nor overset, yet 
serve all the ordinary purposes of 
ships’ boats, either for rowing or sail- 
ing, has been tried at London Bridge, 
on the ebb-tide, during the time of 
the greatest fall, with her crew on 
board, and filled with water; when 
she passed through with the greatest 
safety, and discharged a considerable 
portion of the water. purposely put 
into her. 

Caution respecting Fires.—A corres- 
pondent recommends all persons con- 
cerned in business, in which unctuous 
or oily matter is boiled, to have con- 
stantly in readiness a quantity of dirty 
earth or sand, which being thrown 
into the cauldron, if by any accident 
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jt takes fire, will speedily suppfess the 
flame, when water will spread and in- 
crease it. It may, at the same time, 
be observed, that this proceeding will 
not injure the substance, as they are 
readily disengaged by pouring thereon 
boiling water, which will cause the 
earth or sand to descend to the bottom, 
and leave the tallow, &c: pure. The 
same observation applies also to var- 
nish, and various other melting and 
inflammatory substances. 


A new comet was observed at Paris 
on the Ist of August. It was first 
eet from the observatory at 

arseilles on the 20th of July. The 
comet appears between the feet of the 
Griffin and the head of the Lynx: it 
is not perceptible without the aid of 
glasses, 


There is, at present, in the posses- 
sion of W. M. Herries, Esq. of Spottes, 
a most beautiful Roman Aureus, of 
pure gold, struck in the. reign of 
bloody Nero. The countenance of 
him whom Pliny has not, improperly 
denominated ‘the common enemy and 
fury of mankind,’ is, even to the mi- 
nute feature of the eye, undiminished 
in original character and perfection. 
Around the Emperor's head are these 
words, ‘Augustus Nero Casar,’ and 
on the reverse, ‘ Jupiter custos,’ en- 
circling a figure of a Jupiter fulminans, 
also in very fine preservation. 


Fiortn Grass.—Lord Headley and 
Mr. Daltry, professor in Hertford 
college, Oxford, have viewed Mr. 
M‘Naghton's (knight for the shire of 
Antrim) fiorin meadow, Beardiville. 
It is said to be superior to any crop 
ever raised by Dr. Richardson, and 
much astonished the gentlemen by its 
luxuriance. The soil is peaty moor, 
the meadow contaits several acres, 
gave an immense crop last year, and 
is expected to produce ten tons of dry 
hay, to the English acre, this season; 
two tons more than ¢ither the Bishop 
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of Derry or Dr. Richardson have yet 
reached. The hay will not be mowed 
until November. 

The indigo manufactured at Sierra 
Leone by one of the black settlers, is 
found to be quite as good in its quality 
as that which was first brought from 
the East Indies, when its culture 
commenced there: on being carefully 
compared with some East India indi- 
go, which was sold at 4s. 3d. per pound, 
it proved to be about half the value. 
This inferiority, however, arises not 
from any deficiency it’ the plant pro- 
ducing the dye, but for the want of 
skill in its manufacture. 

A further experiment has been made 
on the substitute for hemp produced 
from the leaves of the palm-trees; and 
its superior strength, as compared with 
Russian hemp, has been fully ascer- 
tained. It is well adapted for various 
uses, particularly bolting-cloths, and 
may be obtained in large quantities. 


A farmer in Somersetshire states, 
in a letter to the Society of Arts, 
that he constructs temporary ricks 
to secure corn in sheayes, in the 
fields, till quite dry, as well as clover, 
peas, and beans, by means of four 
gate hurdles, two of which he sets on 
the outside, perpendicular, and two 
middle ones, inclining against and 
supporting eachother. These hurdles 
are usually eight feet long; the two 
heads, in which the four bars are 
mortised, have pointed ends of about 
a foot and a half long; the two out- 
side ones are to be forced into the 
ground, nearly to their full length, so 
that the middle brace may rest on the 
ground, to afford some support, and 
the two middie ones about six inches 
to keep them steady. Stakes are then 
placed on the bars, on which the 
sheaves, &c. rest: they do not take 
more than five minutes in construct- 
ing. ‘he hurdles may be applied to 
the purpose of temporary hoyvels for 
sheep in wet weather, 


OBITUARY. 
‘HONGO PARK,—-Early last 


spring, Sir Joseph Banks re- 


I 


ceived dispatchés from Governor 
Maxwell, at Senegal, containing the 
journal of Isaac, the native who con- 


ducted Mr. Park and his party fo the 


Niger, and who was again sent by Col. 
Maxwell for farther information con- 
cerning them. Isaac returned to Se- 
negal in Autumn last, and having 
kept a regular and minute journal of 
his daily proceedings, there is pow, 
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unfortunately, but little room to 
doubt the correctness of his narrative. 
Isaac saw at Lansaudin (a few miles 
on this side of the extreme point of 
Mr. Park's former journey) the guide 
who had conducted him down the 
Niger, beyond Haoussa, whostated that 
shortly after leaving Mungo Park he 
met with the person who succeeded 
him as guide, and who acquainted 
him, that in their progress down that 
stream, the canoe, in approaching a 
rapid current, became unmanageable, 
and was fast approaching towards dan- 
ger as well as a hostile shore. In this 
extremity, Europeans and natives 
leaped overboard, but the guide alone 
reached the land; the boat went down, 
and nothing was saved but a buff mi- 
litary belt, belonging to Lieut. Mar- 
tin, of the African Military Corps, 
and which Isaac has brought to Se- 
negal. The guide was hardly dealt 
with by the natives, and said, that 
had he belonged to a country at en- 
mity with them, he would have lost 
either bis life or liberty. The unfor- 
tunate Christians, had they escaped 
on shore, would probably have lost 
both. - 

The following particulars are ex- 
tracted from The Edinburgh Review : 

** The last accounts of Mr. Park, 
from himself, were from Sansanding, 
on the Niger, whence he transmitted 
his journal to the government. The 
Institution are about to publish this 
immediately, ‘for the benefit of his 
unfortunate family; and we cannot 
sufficiently felicitate the public on the 
propriety with which the care of this 
publication is committed to the real 
friends of Africa, instead of being left, 
like the former travels, to the advo- 
cates of the slave trade.* Let us, in 
passing, intreat every one of the read- 
ers of this Review, for the sake of jus- 
tice and humanity, to contribute their 
mite to the publication; so that a 
fund, worthy of the cause in which he 
fell, may be raised for the family of 
the most enterprising traveller of the 
age. Along with Mr. Park’s journal, 
will be published that of Isaac, a na- 
tive Mahometan, who having accom- 
panied him to Sansanding, was after- 
wards sent by Governor Maxwell to 





* The first volume was edited, and in 
part written by Bryan Edwards. 
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procure some account of his fate—he 
returned to Senegal, after an absence 
of twenty months, and made his re- 
port in writing. From it we extract 
the following account of Mr. Park's 
death, as given to Isaac, by Amadee- 
Fatouma, who accompanied him from 
Sansanding on hoard a large schooner 
rigged canoe, in which he had under-- 
taken the navigation of the river to its 
mouth. Amadee-Fatouma accompa- 
nied him till two or three days after 
he had reached the kingdom of Ha- 
oussa. 

** Next day,” says he, ‘* Mr. Park 
departed, and I slept in the village 
(Yaour). Next morning f went to the 
king, to pay my respects to him. On 
entering the house, | found two men, 
who came on horseback, they were 
sent by the Chief of Yaour. They 
said to the king, ‘Weare sent by the 
Chief of Yaour, to let you know that 
the white men went away without 
giving you or him (the Chief) any 
thing; they have a great many things 
with them, and we have received no- 
thing from them; and this Amadee- 
Fatouma, now before you, is a bad 
man, and has likewise made a fool of 
you both.’ Fhe king immediately or- 
dered me to be put in irons, which 
was accordingly done, and every. thing 
I had take from me; some were for 
killing me, and some for preserving 
my life. The next morning, early, 
the king sent an army to a village 
called Boussa, near the river's side. 
There is before this village a rock, 
across the whole breadth of the river ; 
one part of the rock is very high: 
there is there a large opening in that 
rock, in the form of a door, which is 
the only passage for the water to pass 
through; the tide current is here very 
strong; the army went and took pos- 
session of the top of this opening.— 
Mr. Park came there after the army 
had posted itself; he nevertheless at- 
tempted to pass. The people began 
to attack him; throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr. Park de- 
fended himself for a long time: two 
of his slaves, at the stern of the camoes, 
were killed; they threw every thing 
they had in the canoe into the river, 
and kept firing; but being overpow- 
ered by numbers and fatigue, and-un- 
able to keep up the canoe against the 
current, and no probability of ¢sca- 
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ping, Mr. Park took hold of one of the 
white men, and jumped into the wa- 
ter: Martin did the same, and they 
were drowned in the stream in at- 
tempting to escape. The only slave 
remaining in the boat, seeing the na- 
tives persist in throwing weapons at 
the canoe, stood up and said to them, 
‘Stop throwing now; you see nothing 
in the canoe, and nobody but myself; 
therefore cease. Take me and the 
canoe, but don’t kill me.’ They took 
possession of the canoe and the man, 
and carried them to the king. 

‘“* | was kept inirons three months, 
the king then released me, and gave 
me a female slave:. 1 immediately 
went to the slave taken in the canoe, 
who told me in what manner Mr. 
Park and ali of them had died, and 
what I have related above.” 

On the 19th inst. died, deservedly 
lamented, at his seat at Long Stanton, 
in the county of Cambridge, in conse- 
quence of the wounds which he re- 
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ceived by being thrown out of his 
curricle the preceding Saturday, Sir 
Tuomas DincLey Hatton, Bart, 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Ely batta- 
lion of Local Militia, and a lineal des 
scendant of Lord Chancellor Hatton. 
—He succeeded to the title upon the 
death of his brother, about twelve 
months since, had but just completed 
the family seat for his residence, and 
was actively employed in promoting 
the enclosure of his own and the two 
adjoining parishes, in which he had 
a large property. Sir Thomas never 
having been married, his estates in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, which are 
very considerable, together with his 
title, descend to Mr. Gardiner, his 
nephew. 


At Oxford, advanced in years, Mr. 
Tsaacs, sen. Being an Israelite, he 
was immediately placed in a shell, 
and forwarded to the synagogue in 
London for interment. 
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Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 
Rich and Poor. 
HIS new comic opera is founded 


on the comedy of The East In- 
dian, and though the characters have 
very little pretensions to originality, 
they are generally drawn with spirit, 
and the plot, though not conducted 
in the most judicious manner, is enter- 
taining. Rivers, who is held up 
throughout the play as a model of be- 
nevolence and virtue, is made deli- 
berately to give his sanction to the 
practice of duelling. His wrongs. un- 
questionably are great. A father who 
has tankling in his bosom the agoni- 
. sing reflection, that a beloved daugh- 
ter has been seduced from bim by a 
villain, may be expected to lose his 
reason in his anguish; and therefore 
to represent him as anxious to call the 
seducer to a severe account for bis 
conduct may not be unnatural. That 
in such a case he should appeal to a 
pistol may be supposable, but in a 
drama this appeai ought to be marked 
as the:result of passion, not of reason. 
It should be represented as a weak- 
ness imcident toa our nature, but it 
ought not to-be sanctioned as a duty, 


by being associated with exalted vir- 
tue, superior intelligence, and calm 
reflection. The music, by Mr.Horne, 
is pleasing and appropriate. 


The Privateer. 

Tuis is an alteration from Cumber- 
land’s comedy of The Brothers, from 
which the extraneous matter is nowex- 
punged, and all the excellent scenes in 
the comedy are retained, and by being 
thus condensed, the effect of the whole 
is heightened, and consequently the 
drama is considerably improved. The 
songs are introduced with judgment, 
and the music, by H. Smart, has 
claims to praise. The acting through- 
out was excellent. Nothing could 
exceed the justice which Fawcett did 
to the admirably. well drawn character 
of Captain Ironsides; and the Sir Ben- 
jamin Dove of Lovegrove could not 
be excelled. Mrs. Sparks in Lady 
Dove, and Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Orger, 
and Miss Kelly, were anxious to give 
the greatest possible effect to the 
opera, and it is but justice to say, that 
their endeavours were perfectly suc- 
cessful. The opera was announced 
for a second representation with the 
greatest applause, 
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Jack and Jill. 


Tuts harlequinade, the bantling of 
the English Opera Company, contains 
some good mechanical changes, and 
the usual number of kicks and tum- 
bles were inflicted on the clown and 
pantatoon. The lover's head was 
broken a dozen times with vast ap- 
plause before the piece was done.— 
The piece, however, begins with an 
incident in a well known nursery 
poem, when 

Jack and Jill 
Go up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 


but there the inventor of the panto- 
mime forsakes his author; for Jack 
and Jill soon after become Harlequin 
and Columbine, and are hunted and 
harassed, according to custom, all 
through the piece. 


Spanish Patriots a Thousand Years ago. 


Tus very trifling production has 
made its appearance at this théatre. 
The name of it was sufficiently pro- 
mising to attract a tolerable auditory, 
because it announced something to 
which every British heart vibrates— 
the patriotism of Spain. But, when 
we allude to its name, we have nothing 
else to say about it on the score of its 
merits. It was likean excessively stu- 
pid book, with a well-chosen title-page. 
The story is founded on some -inci- 
dents in the life of * Pelagio,’ the fa- 
mous Spaniard who was mainly instru- 
mental in defending Leon and the 
Asturias against the Moers. Pelagio, 
after deeds of chivalrous valour, was 
supposed by the Spaniards to be a 
prisoner in the enemy's hands, while, 
in fact, his life had been attempted by 
a Spaniard, one Don Guzman, who left 
the killing of him to his friend Ramira, 
The latter, however, spares his life on 
his swearing not to discover himself. 
Pelagio, disgusted by the baseness of 
his subject Guzman, and feeling all 
the sacred obligation of his oath, pur- 
sues a life of retirement as a hermit 
on the borders of a lake. Things are 
so manaved, that Ramira, his saviour, 
discharges him from his oath; and, 
after some persuasion, he is induced 
to re-assert his kingly dignity, which 
he does in an assembly of the Cortes, 
in presence of the Saracenic ambassa- 
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dor, who comes with a fabricated let- 
ter professing to be from Pelagic, 
resigning his crown and dignity to the 
invaders. Every thing is strained to 
accommodate the whole story to the 
circumstances of Ferdinand the Se- 
venth's captivity: but it is a poor 
compliment to the patriotism, perse- 
verance, and valour of our peninsular 
allies, to represent their merits and 
sufferings in such a style of author- 
ship as*this piece is writtem in. To 
enter into criticisms on this opera, 
would be to ‘ break a butterfly upon 
a wheel.’ The author, we learn, is an 
Irish gentleman, of the name of Code. 
Much was expected from the music, 
as Sir John Stevenson was the com- 
poser, who is said to be of no mean 
name in Dublin. The airs were very 
pretty; but there is nothing in them 
plaintive or bewitching—grand, strik- 
ing, or novel, It is but justice to add, 
after all, that the piece was very fa- 
vourably received, and announced for 
a second representation. Miss Lup- 
pino, and two other girls, were intro- 
duced in a dance, in which they ac- 
quitted themse!ves excellently. 


HAYMARKET THEATBE. 
The Fortune Hunters. 


Tue following is the plot of this 
new comedy :—Raater endeavours to 
improve his fortune: by marriage, 
while Miss Dorothy Manners is re- 
solved to gain a husband pen any 
terms. Charles Oliver becomes ena- 
moured with Maria; and James, his 
servant, is wedded to Miss Fritter, 
each being deluded under the impres- 
sion that they were gaining a fortune. 
Mr. Oliver is made to afrive at the 
conclusion of the business, and when 
his son informs him of his attachment 
to Maria, the old gentleman under- 
takes to woo for both parties. -Fritter 
is a walking gentleman, that has but 
little to say, and less todo. The cha- 
racter of Ranter, though not é€xactly 
new, was well supported by Mr. Jones; 
and the description of his retreat from 
the Bath Theatre,in which the per- 
formance of a celebrated amateur 
Romeo, was very neatly ridie¢uled, 
excited peals of laughter. The most 
attractive point, ‘however,’ was. the 
acting of Mr.’ Matthews asa drunken 
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valet, in which he exhibited awhim-" virtuous’ consort. of the 
sical but correct knowledge of’ ‘the ‘Count; is ultimately set °free by a» 


effects of inebriety, without being ex- tiniely divorce. 


travagant. 


Mr. Hewlet is said tohave: The serious scenes in this play are” 
been the authorvof this,drama, which relieved by the-ridiculous vanity of? 


was withdrawn after the fifth night of Count dela Tour, a pert 'Frencliman,' 


performance. ; 
: —-— ? 
1 git Look at’ Home. \' 
Tuts new play is: ascribed to the 


whorsupposes every woman that looks’ 

at him to be smitten by-his elegant® 
* appearance. ‘(Several of his observa-' 
tions which refer to the policy of the 


pen of Men Eyre; sthe-ground ‘work of: present French ‘ruler were! extremely” 


the phot. is: taken from Dr. Moore's 
novelof Zeluco; asthe main feature 
of the piece .is'the jealousy of Count 
Salerno, who by the arts‘of ‘Cozenza, 
a courtesan; is led to suspect that Pol- 
witz, a Prussian officer, whom ‘he. ‘had 
always understood to be the brother 
of his wife, is, in fact, am impostor, 
who assumes.that character “for the 
purpose of dishonouring him. Still 
all.the schemes which he adopts to 
punish the supposed perfidy of his 
wife and brother in daw, are baffled. 
Cozenza, at length, becomes the vic- 
tim: of her own wiles, and Julia, the 
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USSIA, Spain, and America 
have been the theatres.of aetion 
for the last month, and in the scenes 


they have exhibited, this country. has ° 


been deeply interested. The views of 
the French emperor are now. com- 
pletely developed, and success has 
hitherto crowned all his undertakings. 
A short time sufficed for overrunning 
that part of Poland which, by a scheme 
of atrocious robbery, Russia, had ap- 
propriated to itself, Here the French 
troops were refreshed whilst Bonaparte 
was taking proper steps for the civil 


well -received. "The author’ likewise 
intreduced, as‘a Scottish tourist, am’ 
English buck of the anes 
adeptin boxing and racitig) yan; Prish! 
servant, and‘a. mock ‘virta@dso; .hose! 
repartees Occasionally created! laugh~! 
ter... The characters were, in‘generalys 
well supported. The comedy’ went) 
off well, and has‘since had an’ excel-+ 
lentrun, Mr: Matthews wasextréme-! 
ly ‘entertaining as’ thes Count: de:la 
Tour, and ‘Mr. Grant: personated 10? 
the life, Alexander Cameron,a worthy; 
Scotian, ‘travelling for learning and: 
entolument: ' sibs 


‘ 


elt) 


is imi 


fall a sacrifice to famine and, the in, 
clemency of the elimate.,. 6.) 

But Bonaparte had settled’on a very. 
different plan for his campai 2 BR ' 
from an accurate knowledue of the 
country, through which he wasto pass, 
and its resources, , He liad secuted in, 


Poland ample proyision fer an ar 
Je side the Deel fae 


so that if they. advanced, they must, 


and be bad on ope sid ina, 
aud the other the Botystbenes, to coh-, 
vey to him the stores of the finest cor 
country in the world. Wretched as i 
the face of the country to the varied 





arfangement and military defence of Russia, on the south it is fertile; ang 
his new. possessions, he Russian having alarmed the Rassiads 


; ‘ith a 
armies were on the frontiers of their faint attempt towards Peienbuigh, be 
country, and-their chief feats were the rendered futile their plans of de 


destruction of their own depots.,..In 


5 of dctehcs 
y, taking a different ‘virection, ans 


this part of their military plans, there marching towards ‘Moscow. “Sima- 
seems to have been sufficient decision; lensko was in his, road, and it willbe 
but as to the manageiment_of the cam- distinguished in the ‘history: df th 
paige, aad the fixing of measures ac- war, both bv the eacorthe Ratan 
Hs 


cotding to the attack that might .b 


the town, and the defeat of the Rus 


thadé by Bondpayte, the cabinet seems army, which ia vain’ endeavoured'to 


to have been entirely unprepared, defend it, 


The strain of the intelligence front 


At. Smolensko’ the fiities of Wee 


ussia was, that their armies would Have had an éxalfed'triuinph:* Blbod- 
retire, dnd. lay waste all the coubtry shed and whurdel! “Phe old ‘and thé 
Betweet Petersburgh and the Preach, young, the ‘strong ‘atid'‘the weak; ‘Wo- 
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mei, aod children, have fallen an in- effect upentheRastian empite, increas- 
discyiminate prey to. the flames, and ed by the idledetailsgiven of pretended 
the sword, and the iron showers. One victories) over the Ereneb, which the 
part ofthe horrid scene is thus de- most ignorant must ste through, when’ 
sgribed:->“* The town.-was now on it cannot be kept fran them that their: 
fives in the middle of a'fine August enemy is continually advancing. The 
night, -Smolenske afford the French Jast accounts placed him. tothe east 
a.sight similar to that which ae irrup- of Ghat, and abowt eighty miles from 
tion of Vesavius presents to the in- Moscow, the Russian.army having re- 
habitants of Naples.” On taking pos- treated to about fifty miles from that 
session of, the sown, it is said that, city, and to have there formed an ins 
“the, houses in the city were filled trenched camp, whilst the inhabitanté 
with Russians, dead and dying. "~-. of Moscow are throwieg up lines for 
Thus, a city was laid waste in ome the defence of the capital. From the 
night; but it is wot rendered useless, issue of the preceding tencontres we 
it seems, to: man, there are some can place but little confidence io their 
hotses. remaining, and already they iptrenched camp, as the French flust- 
aye destines 4o the conqueror's. pur- ed with victory, and possessing supe~ 
pose, who favours. us. with this de-. rior skill, will find, it is ta be feared, 
scription of the place:—-‘‘ Smolensko but little resistance from a dispirited 
may be considered as one of the finest. foe, the bonds of whose allegiance to 
cities.in Russian Had it net been for their prince are probably but slight, 
the circumstances:of was, which have and who can so easily find the way 
carried thither fire, and conmsumed im. to their own houses. This’ barrier 
themse, magazives of colonia! mer- being broken through, the lines. of 
chaidize, and goods of all kinds, this Moscow will be of little avail, though 
city would have been a grand resource the Emperor of Russia has sent, to the 
for the army. Even in its presefit ‘armed population of that place, a con- 
state, it may be of the greatest utility secrated image of St. Sergius, to con- 
in a military pomtof-view: There are tribute toits defence. Alas! poor St. 
still large houses remaining, which Sergius, he lived before the inventi 
offer fine places for the establishment of gunpowder, and eyen the ae 
of hospitals.” ‘Thus a city has been Russian feels bis confidence sha 
destroyed, and‘in reading the account, in such mummery. Moscow is now 
the groalis of the dying, the miseries, filled by the fugitives, whose habita- 
and agonies, God despair of husbands tions were on the march of the French, 
and wives, parents and children, make and which were burnt down either by 
no }mpression.. Horrid degradation the enemy, or most probably by their 
Of littman natire! ' Here is a scene for savage countrymen. 
those who are wasting their time on ‘The future conduct of Bonaparte, 
what is called original sin ta expatiate at Moscow, may excite many conjec- 
ujion. Hither. turn your eyes, ye tures. Will he make himself em- 
divines and jioliticians, ye who delight peror of the east, or set up one of his 
in war. Sniolensko shews you what generals on thisaficientthrone? Will 
Mia) may be brought to by civil in- be dethrone the autocrat, orsuffer him 
stitutions, Yet. the French will say to reign asa limited monafch in the 
this was one of the cifcumstanees of northern part of his once extended 
War, an inevitable result of the move- empire? hat changes will be made 
gients of the Russian forces, and the in this barbatous part of the world? 
éity belonged te our enemy: whether Will the degrading systéth of slavery 
if is in peace or wat the destruction be apres to remain, and man be 
Of.a city by fite, whether by man or suffered to lord it over man, considér- 
accident, is adseadful calamity; and ing his fellow-creature as'scarcely ade- 
in, the cabinets of princes, before they gree above the beasts on his domaitis ? 
fun the risque of bringing such a ca- e mind is lost in the changes made 
lamity on their fellow-creatures, the by the mighty monarch, who, like 
rofit and loss should be weighed in 4 another Sesostris, or Bacchus, or Her- 
tter balance than what is in general cules, is making his tour of the wortd, 
use by modern politicians, _ In this confusion of things, in this 
The fate of Smalensko has had agreat inbovation on ancient otder, we na- 
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torally turn to the aytocrat himself, 
and enqwire where he iscounteracting 
the designs of bis potent adversary. 
When Bonaparte entered Poland ‘he 
was with hit armies, but he was soon 
es to have “ pee and to have 
retired to Petersburg, there to prepare 
for the defence of he city, raised by 
the génius of Peter the Great. Here 
every thing is said to have been in 
attivity, the Russian nobility vying 
with each other in contributions for 
the defence of ‘the country. The au- 
himself went farther, and we 
of him at Abo, « maritime town 
in Fintand, waiting the arrival of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who sailed 
from Stockholm to that place to give 
him & meeting. There the two princes 
had a long conference together, the 
Coritents of which have not transpired; 
aftér which, the Crown Prince return- 
€4 to Sweden, and the autocrat to 
Petersburgh. 

An obviows rematk on this con- 
féretice is, that whatever plans the 
pane may have formed, nothing can 

ave beén doite by them to prevent 
the entrance of Bon te into Mos- 
cow. It 18 imagined that a scheine 

‘been formed for the Swedes to 
usport, with the assistance of the 
lish in the Baltic, an army into 
Swedish Pornerania, there to wttack 
the French in their rear.’ For ‘tts, 
Sf Bernadotte can be depended upon, 
the French are doubtless prepared ; 
‘and if it was the wish of the wufotrat 
to have Swedish troops for the defence 
of einai the call] +7 phy 
to ‘have been suspended for the pré- 
sent, by the attack -of the prenedren 
Moscow. It is not at all itrprobable 
that the c#binét of Petersburgh is in 
hoe art cobfusion, and they are de- 
‘pending, at present, on the 
wcdidents, © 

Bonaparte ‘has acted, and js acting, 
upon an uniforin plan, settled wpon 

reat deliberation befote he quitted 

aris. The secret meetings of the 
Senate had references to his successes, 
and they bave detefinined upon ‘atro- 
_ ther ‘conscription; thts ‘wave follows 
‘wave, from Paris to Moscow. nh this 


the French empéta?’ acts in comiion 
swith afl thé great conquerors. Whilst 
at s Marquis: 


the chosen patt of’ 
of ‘his fat pe! 
“with the 
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‘the ‘prides he Hevea 


us 


hae subd ved, and they act Withienergy 
in forwarditig his designs. » [¢ is amus 
ing, indeed, to read the dispatches df 
the auxiliary>troops.. ‘Thos the gee 
neral of: the Bavarians writes.to bit 
sovertigns with what distingoished 
bravery bis subjects have conducted 
themselves in this campaign, and how 
valiantly they have fought .for their 
country. Poor Bavariansi! W huthas 
your country to do in this contest? 
You wiliadd to the triumphs of the 
mighty monarch, who will never want 
a pretext for finding you employment. 
if men fought only for their conutry 
there would be very little fighting im 
the world. reat 
Triumphant as are the French. in 
Rassia, the arms of Bonaparte ido not 
saceeed so 'well in ‘the hands of his 
generals, who>are not under ihis inv- 
mediate eye. Spain presents a‘ dié 
ferent appearance. The king, whe 
came too late to be present at ithe 
battle of Salamanca, retreated with 
his small army southward, -and where 
he vow jis, it is mot certain: “Most 
probably ‘he ‘has, by this time, joined 
the army under Soult, whictr is>in- 
creased by that whictrwas in the camp 
before Cadiz. The victory at’ Sala- 
manca was followed ‘by important re- 
salts. The fragments of ‘Manmont's 
army were driven ito the morth of 
Spam, and were incapable uf being 
formed, for some time, ihto: a ‘regular 
‘train of ‘action.. ‘Having parsuedthem 
as far as was thought proper, Matquis 
Wellington tarned roand avd took 
‘possession of Madrid: the French 
that were left wt Buen-retiro, surren- 
Bering ‘and giving up ‘an iimmenve 
magenta ammunition aid stores in 
that ‘place. The taking of Madrid 
‘Was of 'no great consequence ‘in itself, 
as beingan open place, it mast fallito 
the arfny in possession of the athacenht 
country. Butin‘a civil point of view 
‘the ‘obtaming of be capital might 
rouse the Spaniards, and thesdvercign 
and ‘the Cortéz inight issue forth their 
edicts with greatervefficacy..” The an- 
'fhiority df was proclaimed aad 
received, it is said, with generatojty. 
"How farit was viicere; will bekiown 
By the'zéal with whielr the Spaniattls 
join’ the hanwers GF the “victorioks 
Ring dP Madea Avés ‘ndt ire- 
renal fidgety for ouribrave 
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wee ty ps has still many arduous 
boursto! gethrough.. The foreé of 
the Freueh:in the south is unimpaired, 
and othe -talents.-of :Soult are. well 
knowh.> Suchet is also.in Valentiain 
considerable: force. « Another. battle 
tnust be fought; and if all who range 
under the ‘bapners of the Marquis 
were English, we should. not have a 
moment's doubt: of the result. At 
present this country must feel anxiety, 
which we hope will be removed by an 
increase of glory to the fame that bas 
already been acquired. The event 
cannot be long in suspense, though 
wictory wilj, not clear the Peninsula 
from the foe. Massena is said to be 
marching with» great reinforcements 
into the northof Spain, where, with 
the remains of Marmont's army, he 
will strive to keep possession, at least, 
ofthe north of the Ebro; and if. any 
disaster ‘should have ‘befallen us, he 
will increase it by advancing rapidly 
into the interior of the country. 

While Spain is thus baiancing be- 
tween two masters, its colonies in 
‘America are going on rapidly towards 
independence, The suspense they 
chave been in, has 6perated completely 
to the. disadvantage of the mother 
country, so that its supporters, having 
Ao common cause. to rally round, find 
the power of the Creoles increasing 
and claiming independence in so firm 
a manner,that,it cannot long be de- 
layed. The royal cause: supported 
itself the longest in. Mexico, but it is 
now very thuchstraitened, and is con- 
fined chiefly to the. district adjacent 
-to the town. The errérs committed 
by the mother country are now pal- 
pable. She was irritable and violent 
when she onght to have soothed, and 
she granted when it was too late. The 
spirit of faction, as it will-be termed 
by her, has prevailed; butin America 
it is said, and will be said, why should 
we submit to the Junta at Cadiz? are 
we not as competent to manage our 
own ‘affairs as the Junta of any: city 
of Spain, or a few, delegates of a few 
towus,; which may choose to. call 
themselves the Cortez? . . 

War has really taken place between 
the United: States, and. this. country. 
It is seen .im; the eapture of a vast 
number of privateers by our. sbips, 
and in the surrender, of, one. of our 
sloops of war, after a.most; desperate 


e FL 
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action; :. to. an. American: : frigates 
of treble its size and. strength. 
They-have also attacked us.by land, 
at the place where weare very vulnes 
rable, and where such, an attack was 
naturally to be. expected. An, army 
has marched into U pper-Canada, pre- 
ceded, as is usual, by a manifesto from 
their general; and the ‘Americans are 
building a fleet ornone of the’ immense 
lakes, or seas of that, ¢ountry. 

warfare will be of a different nagure 
from what prevails in ‘this, country; 
Weare not to expect to hear of battles; 
they will be merely skirmishes; and 
the inhabitants in those remote'ire- 
gions, widely scattered from gach 
other, will take but little:part inthe 
conflict. . Already, it is. said, thatthe 
border. rs in.one part haye agreed mot 
to incommode each other,, and hig 
we cannot but consider as a very .wise 
step, whilst their countries are atwas, 
Their little skirmishes will,.be’.of-9e 
use in the great contest, whilst.they 
produce a considerable quantity.of im 
dividual and family-distress.; 

Parties run high in the. United 
States. At Boston they have,badia 
meeting, in which, though. they, aly 
low the right of making war to bein 
the Congress, and. declare the pir ad 
individuals to submit to its decision, 
yet they speak very strongly against 
the policy and necessity of the present 
war. ‘At Baltimore a most disgraceful 
scene has taken place. A. printing 


press has been destroyed, its defenders - 


were thrown into prison, into which 
the mob broke, murdered several, and 
maimed, and dreadfully bruised, and 
wounded the rest. . We shall be curi- 
ous to see the result of this abomina- 
ble act. If the sovereign authority 
connives at it, we may. form some 
judgment of the anarchy, that prevails 
in their government, and shall be pre- 
ared fora repetition of similar scenes. 
opes are still held out of a peace, 
but the work of reconciliation is not 
so easy as that of prevention. The 
outward acts of violence will chiefly 
be committed on the seas, which are 
said to swarin with American -priva- 
teers; but this warfare cannot he 
Jong; and it js to be haped, that hoth 
parties will see the prudence ef gouj- 
1 he HetnpahEord Welligete “3 
2g a eae rg. i al ton nas 
BiveR oRrasiony fhe ity of homeo, 
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of presenting an°address of congratu- 
lation to. the Prince/Regent.. The mo- 
tion for it passed unanimously. The 
evlogies passed on the victorious 
general were appropriate, and urged, 
particularly by Mr. Quin, with great 
eloquence. The remarks, indeed, of 
this orator deserve ‘great attention. 
Aliowing-the utmost merit-to the wis- 
dom and waiour displayed in the battle 
of Salamanca, he: could not: go so far 
as to say that it gave this country any. 
reasonable hope-of ultimate success in 
the Peninsula, ;while he saw a:whole 
| ai lying in a state of lethargy, 
_drom which be had expected that the 
example of British valour before their 
eyes, might rouse them intosomething 
like: activity: The victory. proved, 
however, that: a commercial country, 
like-ours, was not enervated by the 
luxuries supposed to be incidental to 
such a state, and that it could produce 
an efficient military: force.: ‘The: va- 
lour displayed also by the Portuguese 
in this action,’ proved, that from the 
most' abject, sluggish, miserable, and 
bigotted state; a nation might he re- 
covered and preserved from sinking 
into ruin, and even raised to its for- 
mer rapvk among the nations. Mr. 
Waith 


taking advantage of the victory, and 


the checks experienced by Bonaparte: 


in the North, to obtain an honourable 
‘peace,’ for.which the hour of victory, 
not that.of despondency, was the time 
to apply, /, 

We are happy to see that the object 
of-Mr. Waithman. has been attended 
to in the midland. counties, and peace 
has been prayed, for on difierent 
grounds, not,.those of success or de- 
feat, but on the, higher principles by 
which man is bound to his fellow man, 
to promote the, high destination. of bis 
birth, instead of worrying each other 
like -buil .dogs,--and, like children, 
pelting each. other. with stones. |.The 
meeting egnsisted of, delegates from. a 
great number of religious societies in 
the coynties of ‘Nottingham,, Derby, 
And Leicesten; and we,wish that,such 
meetings. were multiplied; meetings 
which have: for their object the heal- 
ing of the,-bleeding, wounds of man- 
kind... Fhe, men,,of this. world are 
wiser in. their, varidly conduct than 
the children of light... They pursue 
with eagermess and actiyity.their-plans, 
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whilst they who look upon war with 
the proper detestation, | that its name 
page to excite in'a Christiaw breast; 
are contentéd with deploring its ca~ 
lamities by théir fire’ sides, bat wilt 
pot stir a step to arrest its progress, 
If every religious meeting in the king- 
dom had, for the last twenty vears,’ 
duly considered ‘the nature of war, 
and of Christ's precepts, to love our 
enemies, such ‘calamities’ would not 
have befallen’ mankind, 'as-it hasbeen 
the miserable destiny of our fimes:to 
witness.’ But we ‘are brought up°in 
idle Pagan notions upon this subject, 
and a long time must elapse before thie 
errors of our education are corrected: 
May the lovers of peace increase, step 
forward, and announce’ themselves, 
not being ashamed of their felation- 
ship to him whois emphatically called 
the Prince of Peace.  An-attempt'was 
made tointroduce the reform of par- 
liament into the petition, but wi 
great propriety resisted. na We. 

The parliament:is soon‘to be dis- 


solved, and the members of the House 
of Commons ars now on'tlie alert, ‘re- 
turning ito their! ¢onstituents to: pro- 
cure a new lease for services. A con- 
siderable change may be expected, 
and the’ people have, in sevéraliplaces, 


an opportynity of shewing their 
gard to ‘the constitation, ' fy at 


‘persons ‘as have ‘given’ 
grourids. that, they will &keécte, 
fidetity, ‘the. trust) reposed if’ th 
As to the clase;-boroughs they must 
elect those persons :wito. aré iin post 
upon them by their patrons ; anid, 
the character of ¢he;new parliament, 
we most Aook,to-that ofthese patrons, 
and. not to the; rifling weight in the 
great scale which belongs to towns and 
countiess .;The state: of the represén- 
tation is now sa well known, that.after 
the decision.of the, House of Com- 
mons in the casesof Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Perceval, it would. be absurd 
either to justify it, orto entertain.aay 
expectation of future amendment. . . 
Strange hints have, howeyer,, been 
thrown, out,, that am, extraordinary 
measure is to take place.in.the new 
parliament, vamely, . thatsif.a,demise 
of the crown should take-place, by the 
early death of our.present, sovereign, 
the parliament would.not:he dissolved 
at the end of,six months, but.continue 
its sittings anspite of thatevent,.and 
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the wise regulations that have been 
made in refetence to it, We will not 
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mob, during the late disturbances in 
the Notth.. This iis an excellent part 


comment. here upon the indelicacy of of our law, as it compels the honest 


such: 4 suggestion, nor will we sup- 
pose that a ‘parliament could be so 
forgetful of its duty, as to entertain, 
fora moment, such . measure. We 
should be serry to su that such 
a thought ever pte into the ima- 
gination of the present cabinet ; for, if 
it was really grounded upen any.au- 
thority, it would be incumbent upon 
theelectors to express.a strong opinion 
upon the teme Jo of those who dared 
to adticipate such a question. .A dis- 
solution of parliament affords an: op- 
portunity of forming a good idea.of 
ublic men and public, measures, 
nr. Wilberforce resigns his situation 
Yarkshire; and-if the place is to 
he obtained only by an expense equal 
te that of the last election, we cannot 
but think him perfectly right not to 
enter into another contest, 

Weare happy-in recording the ver- 
dict of ajury at Lancaster assizes, for 
sever) thousaud pounds, against the 
hundred of Salford, in favour of the 
pereree whove oll was burat by @ 


to come forward in support of their 
neighbour's property; on, if they are 
supine and inattentive to the general 
interest, to contribute to make up tlie 
less: which he has sustained: There 
cannot be a doubt, that if the respac 
table men of a district would come 
forward .as, they ought to doy inthe 
beginning of a:riot, all mischievous 

ings would, ‘in general; be pre: 
veated; but each man congratulating 
bimself that his own: peculiar propenty 
is ‘not the object of attack, fears ta.de 
fend his neighbour, lest his own should 
also be brought into danger. Often, 
however, these timid andselfsh men 
find that their guilty prudence is iueft 
ficacicus, and rint preys ou more spoil 
than was first intended. At-any rate, 
it it .right..that the hundred, should 
suffer for not pcotectiag its members; 
and we hope the reimbursement, ié 
this case, is fully adequate tu:the mit 
chief which was a cause of the 
verdict, 
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PORSMAL EAS, as well. as to Literature in gener 
‘orks may be forwarded as early.as Creative 


which, state be Sires inserted, 


A TOKES's Botanical Materia Me- 
dica. avols; B90. Sl. 
DRAMA. 

? Byes Look at Home. A Play, in 
Three Acts, as performed at the The- 
&tre Royal, Haymarket. @s. 6d. 

Romeo “and Juliet Travesty. 
Phree Acts. 1@ino. 48. 
EDUCATION. 

Bromfield Gschyli: Septem contra 

Thebss ad fidem Manoscriptorem 

ethendavit Notas et Glossarium. 8vo. 


In 


73. 
An: Abridgment of Dr. Oliver's 
Grammat of the English Language 


for Schools.” 12me. 33. 

Ward's Reviter: & Work icu- 
larly adapted for Schools; consisting State 
of Picees, moral, religious, and sacred, 
iy Verse’atid Prose. ct. 8vo. 76: 

Diwtinal Readin gt being ae 
for every’ Day in the Year: compiled 


ON I - 


i ig raga tha 


from the most approved Authorities, 
and calculated to combine Ewtertain- 
ment with Instraction. imo. 6s. 
’ GEOGRAPHY. 

Myer's Cottypendious oes of 

Pie < te Goomanby. Bye. 28s. 
STORY. 

Richards’s History of Lysn. 2 veh. 

8vo. 314. 6d.~or pe paper, SI. $s. 


Lomgley’s Observations on the 
Trial by Jury,: patticularty on the 
ig aged required in the Verdict. 


tolls Law of Libel; in which fs 
contained a general History of - this 
Law in the ancient Codes. 428, 
Pd pe ro ee ci 
‘Trials, @ 
High Treason, and ei 
Misdemeators, ‘fro 
- to the present 
other Ilustrationia, 
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T. Howell, Esq. Vol. XV. toyal Sv. 
$is. 6d. ; 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Letter to the Editors of the 
Monthly Compendiom’ being a Re- 
ply to t the Painphlets of * Phatmaco- 


pola Verus” and ‘A True Surgeon.’ 
4%. 


MILITARY. 

Bromley's Important Advice recom~ 
mended to all Officers of the Line and 
Militia, patticularly to Officers going 
to Spain and Portugal, _ Is. 

Perseéution!! A Narrative of 
Facts connected with the Militar 
System, and ilficit Trade of a Part’o 
bgt? hannel Islands. By G. Leabon- 


eakett s Supplement fo thé Rights 
éf the Army «indicated. Inman Ap- 
peal to the Public on the Case 
Captain Foskett. 1s. 

MISCELL ANEQUS. 

Hollingsworth's: brief View of the 
respective Claims of Dr. Bell end Mr. 
J: Lancaster. 64. 

National 
@ith Historical Facts, 

English Provetbial Sayings” atid 
Maxims, 12m. 5s. 

Rose ahd Emily, ot Sketches of 
Youth. [2mo... 6s, 

The neningd ‘of Monmouthshire. 


18mo., 
Vol, vy, 4to.— 


Burke's 2 ieee 
al. 12s. 6s. 

Rev. S. Wesley's Tales; instructive 
and entertaining, 

Letters from the Continent, de- 
scribing the Manners and Customs of 
Germany, Poland; Russia, and Swit- 
zerland, in the Years 1790, 1, 2. $vo. 
7s. 

Thoughts on the State of, the Coup- 
iry, the. late Negotiation for a new 
Ministry, and-the Disposition of Par- 
ties atthe Close“6f thie Test Session of 
Parliament, Julv'96, 1912, 

Lettets‘on ttié Nicdbar islands, their 
natural. Productiéns, atid’ the "Man- 


ners, &¢. of the Natives. Addtessed . 


by the Rev: J. C. Haentel*to the Rev. 
C. 1, Latrobe, Ss. 
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Auswer to, tthe A: ge mienes ip Fa- 
vour of the tant Foreign Bible 
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Anecdotés," titetspersed 6, 
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WaVAt 
wrecks and Disasters at Séa; 
or, supe Narratives of the: most 
noted ‘Calamities and Providential 
Deéliverances which have resulted 
from Maritime Enterprise; with @ 
Sketch of various Expedients for pre« 
serving ‘the’ Livés of Mariners. 3 
vols.’ BYo. 568. 
“NOVELS 
My QwoTimes. @ vols. Qs. 
Marie Anne. Lais, the Courtesan; 
or Certain Illustrations. A Romance. 
7s. 
Memoirs of; 2 


Lo:* 
16s. 


Princess, or First 
> an, Pitchicdl Romance, 2 1 


OETRY. 

Cabanel's Elegiae Tribute to fhe 
Memory of the late Right Hon. S, 
Perceval.’ Is. 

~ Rhymes of Northern Bards; being 
a curious Collection of old and new 
Songs and Poems; peculiar to the 
eounties of Neweastie >ypon Tyne, 
Northumberland,and Durbam. 12mo. 


Hitchcock's Original Poems,’ rural 
and descriptive. 1@m. 5s) 

a Poem, the Prostitute— 
as. 6 

anaes School of the Heart; with 
the Learning of the Heart, and Hie, 
- eveeni of the Life of Mav.  S¢ea 


: Tackaet’ s Stanzas in Honour-of the 
late Victories of the Marquis of Wel- 

lington. Is. 

Colton’s Napoleon, A-Poem,: a 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ©" 
ECONOMY. 

Bromley's few plain Questions and 
Observations on the Catholié Eman- 
cipation:~ Js. 

"Twiss's Inftaenee of! Pierocetve, 
being an Attetpt to remove popular 
Misconceptions respecting the present 
State of the British Constitution ‘and 
Government. 48. 


RELIGION. ; 
Horne’s Considerations on the Life 
and Death of Abel, &c. , 18mo. 2s. 
~ Bradney’s Contemp! ations of 
ancient Layman on,.the Christian 
System. 18mo.. 2s. Gil. 

Garrow’s Sermon before the Anni- 
versary of the Royal Humane Societ 


; 


aljti¢al 
{Mates iP peat 19, 1812, at St. Audrew’ s, Hol- 


Is. 6d. 


ro 
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Gretton's Charge, delivered to the 
Clerg 
ery of Hertford, July 30, 1812, 1s. 6d. 

Horne’s Sermon, January 2, 1812, 

at the Parish Church of St, Andrew, 
Wardrobe, and St. Aun, Blackfriars. 
Is. : 
» Nolan's Objections to uniting with 
the Bible Society: including.a Reply 
to the Arguments adyanced in favour 
of that Association. 

A Reformed Communion Office for 
the Administration of the Christian 
Eucharist, commonly called theLord’s 
Supper. 2s. 6d. 


Ane Oratioune set forth bé Master 
Quinotene Kennedy, commendatour of 
ag laa the zeir of Gode, : 1560. 
7s 


Simpson's Plea for the Deity of 
Jesus, and the Doctrines of the Tri- 
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nity; with a Lifeof the Author.- By 
. Parsons. $vo. 12s, 
The ,Cottage Library, -in 4 Vols. 
lama... 168. : 
Beonett’s Legislative Authority of 
Revealed Grace. cr. 8vo. 7s. 
. Scott's. Sermons, . preached before 
the Governors of the London Female 
Penitentiary, at St. Aatholin, Wat. 
ling-Street, May 8, 1812. 1s, : 
Jowett’s Sermon, May 17, 1812. 1s. 
Brown's Attempt towards a New 
Historical and Political Explanation 
of the Book of Revelation. 8vo. 8, 
Evans's Sermon at Warship-Street, 
August 9, 1819, pehisireway § by the 
Death of J, Brent, Esq. 1s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Thompson's. Geographical and His- 
torical Dictionary of Americaand the 
WestIndies. Vol. HH, 4to. i}. 11s. 6d. 
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DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
,GAZETTE INFELLIGENCE. 

Downing Street, Sept. 14, 1812. 
DISPATCH, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract, has been 

this day received at Earl Bathurst's 
office, addressed to his lordship by 
General.the Marquis of Wellington, 
dated Madrid, August 18, 1812: 

°' Joseph Bonaparteretired from Oca- 
na on the 16th instant, and his army 
are in march towards Valencia. The 
étiemy have abandoned Toledo, which 
has been taken possession of by a 
party of the Guerillas of El Medico. 

Sinec the capture of the Retiro, the 
garrison of Guadalaxara, consisting 
of seven hundred men, has surren- 
dered to the Empecinado by capitula- 
tion, on nearly the same terms as those 
which I granted to the garrison of the 
Retiro, 

By reports from Major-General 
Clinton, [ learn, that a part of the re- 
mains .of the army of Portugal bad 
moved from the neighbourhood of 
Burgos, and ‘some of their detach- 
ments were understood to be at Valla- 
dolid on the 14th inst. General Santo- 
cildes having withdrawn the troops of 
‘the army of Gallicia, which occupied 
‘that’ town. Some of their detach- 
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I had expected they wauld make 
this movement as soon as I should get 
the troops together, whea I undertook 
the march upon Madrid. 

By accounts from Lievt.-General 
Sir Rowland Hill, ‘of the ieth, it ap- 
pears that General Drouet,had drawn 
in his right from La Guarena, but he 
still held Harnachés. — 

By, acceunts from Cadiz, to the 6th 
instant, ¢ appears that Gen. Villante 
had returned to the blockade,—Gen. 
Ballasteros had taken $00 prisoners at 
Ossuna; andby the reports of the 
position of the troops, ,it appears that 
a road to Gibraltar is aggin open to 

iim. 


S ent to the Londo Gazette of 
ee adey, Sept. 22, 1812. 
Downing-Street, Sept 2). 
A Dispateb, of which the mpliowing 
is a copy, has been this day receiy 
at Earl Bathurst's office, addressed to 
his lordship by Major-General Cooke, 
dated Cadiz, August 30, 1812;— 


. Cadiz, August 30. 

My Lord,—Since my letter of yes- 
terday's date, reporting the entry into 
Seviile of the allied corps,-under Ge- 
neral La Crux and Colonel Skerrett, 
I have received a’ dispate' from the 


ghénts were likewise on the right of fatter,” of which I’ transmit you 4 


the Pisuerga. 


' copy herewith, and a return’ of the 
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killed. and. wownded of the’ British 
detachment. 
I have the honour to be, 
(Signed) G.Cooxe, Major-Gem 


Seville, August 28. 


Sir,—I have the honour to report 
the movements of the detachment 
under my orders,: since the’ date of 
my last; the result of which,—the 
capture of the: city of Seville by as- 
sault, defended by eight French bat- 
talions, and two regiments of: dra- 
goons, entrenched,will, I'trust, be 
considered as honourable to the allied 
arms, and serviceable to the cause of 
Spain. 

On the 24th inst.:Gen. Mourgeon, 

commanding the Spanish troops, and 
myself, judged it advisable*to make 
a forward movement on Seville; for 
this purpose it was advisable to. force 
the enemy's corpis of observation, of 
$40 cavalry and 200 infantry, at St. 
Lacar Ja Mayor. I marched from 
Manzanilla with 800 troops, compesed 
oftbe 1st regiment of guards, the 87th, 
and the Portuguese regiment, Briga- 
dier-General Downie, accompanied 
with 600 Spanish troops: The Spa- 
nish colunin attacked on the right, 
and. the British and Portuguese on 
the left. The French were driven 
through the streets with precipitation, 
leaving some killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. We took post atSan'Lucar 
without the loss of a man. 
. On the 26th inst: General Cruz and 
myself having judged that.it'would be 
attended with the: most beneficial ef- 
fects, both on the public opinion,.and 
in saving the city from being plun- 
dered, if the French could be precipi- 
tated in their retreat from Seville, the 
allied troops, in consequence marched 
for this purpose, and arrived at the 
heights 6f Castillejos de Cuesta, im- 
mediately above Seville, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, at six o'clock, 

The Spanish troops formed-our ad- 
vance, e Frencluadvance was dri- 
ven in; the cavalry retired, leaving 
the infantry. in the plain, which last 


were charged by the Spanish cavalry, 


who made matty prisopers. 
The Spanish troops’ attacked a re- 
doubt: on. our. left, and Jost, a good 


many men. The columnsadvanced 


into the plain, by which moverient 
this redoubt was turned, andits com- 
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munication cut) off; ‘the «Spanish 
troops, undér General Cruz, took the 
right, and inadea detour to arviveand 
attack on the! flank of Triana (the 
suburbs. of Seville). 1 ordered the 
redoubt to be masked by ‘a detach 
mentof the 20th Portuguese regiment, 
and advanced a field piece-with some 
troops, to keep in check. the eneniy’s 
fire at one‘of the gates of thelcity, op» 
posite tous; and after te 
cient time fer the Spanish column to 
arrive, ‘the British and Portuguese 
troops advanced to the attack in front; 
the cavalry and artillery advanced at 
a pallopy supported by the grenadiers 
of the guards, and the infantry fol- 
lowing. i. i 
The enemy abandoned the gate; 
we entered the suburbs, and advaneed 
near to the bridge of Seville, with as 
much rapidity as possible, in- hopes ‘of 
preventing its' destruction, which 
would have rendered it extremely difs 
fieult for us té succeed. We were 
cheeked by the fire of grape-shop and 


inusketry,-at’ the turning: of the streeti 


The grenadiets of the guards advatieed 
to our support, anddrove every thing 
before them. On’the arrival of a°part 
of the Spanish column, we aévanced 
under a heavy'fire; Captain'Cadoux; 
of the 95th, with gréat’ judgment, 
made a flank movewient dn -o@r lefts 
Capt. Roberts; of the artillery, brought 
up, with rapidity, two guns; a heavy 
fire of musketry and cannon was soon 
brought to bear 6n the enemy, who 
were driven froin! theif position’ or 
the’ other side: éf thd river, ahd front 
the bridge, which they had only it 
part destroyed. Thegrenadiers of the 
guards, and some Spanish troops, led 
the cdlunins that crossed the bridge. 
A getieral’rout ensued, and the enem 
were driven through the streets, whic 
were strewed with their dead; and pur- 
sted' at all points, leaving, behind 
them: valuable captiites’ of Hotees, 
baggage, ahd money. . 
itis difficult for mie to’ expteds the 
joy of the people of Seville. The’iti+ 
abitants, under the fire of the Fretich} 
brought planks to’ lay across’ the 
bridge; atid’ their acclamations' an@ 
vociferous marks of joy, added'to the 
immense crowd, rendered it extremely 
difficult for the’ officets’ to advatice 
inne gf the streets! with® thir’ cb 
Units: , 


ef 
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Such was the rapidity of the attack, 
that this victory over a French divi- 
sion, and the passage of a bridge, 
which, the enemy. had materially de- 
stroyed, with his infantry and artillery, 
formed on the banks of the river, was 
achieved with a loss that appears al- 
most incredible. 

I have only to regret the loss of one 
officer, Lieutenant Brett, royal artil- 
lery, who was killed gallantly fighting 
his gun at the bridge. The intrepi- 
dity of this valuable officer was. ob- 
served by the whole detachment. 
The: loss of the enemy must have 
beenvery great. We have taken se- 
veral. officers, and I believe near 200 
prisoners. The conduct of every 
officer and soldier has been above all 
praise. 

During the whole of this attack, 
our allies, the Spaniards, have rivalled 
the conduct of the British and Portu- 
guese troops; and Gen, Cruz Mour- 
geon, by his military talents and bra- 
very has principally contributed to 
the successful result of the day. 

During last night, a division of 
seven or eight thousand French troops 
passed by. Our-attack has saved the 
city from the devastations and contri- 
butions’ with which it was threatened. 
Captain Wynyard is the bearer of this 
dispatch, who will inform you of any 
further particulars you may require. 

I am, &c. 
J.B. SKERrittT. 

Total killed and wounded—1 subal- 
tern, 1 serjeant, 1 rank and file, 2 
horses killed; 1 subaltern, 12 rank 
and file, 1 horse wounded. 


The Gazette of Saturday, Sept, 26, 
contains dispatches from the Marquis 
of Wellington, of which the following 
are extracts and copies :-— 

Madrid, Aug. 25. 

Joseph Bonaparte has continued his 
march towards Valencia, and accord- 
ing to the Jast accounts which | have 
received, his rear-guard was on the 
19th at La Roda. 

I have received a letter of the 17th, 
from Lieut.-General Maitland, who 
bad marched from Alicant, and was 
at Montforte. General Roche was at 
Alcoy, from whence Suchet had re- 
tired to St. Felippe; and it was sup- 
posed he was about to cross the Xuear. 
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General O'Donnell was on the same 
day at Yecla, in Murcia. 

he enemy's troops from Valladolid 
drove in Major-General Anson’s pic- 
quets at Tudela, on the 18th. The 
Major-Gen. however, still maintains 
them on the left of the Douro. 

The enemy have moved'a body of 
troops from the neighbourhood of 
Valladolid, consisting of about 6000 
infantry and 1200 cavalry, under Ge- 
neral Foy, which, on the 17th, car- 
ried off the garrison of Toro. 

They then were joined by a body of 
infantry of the same strength, which 
had likewise marched from the Pis- 
uerga, on the Rio Seco, and the whole 
were, on the.20th, about two leagues 
distant from Benevente, the Gal cian 
troops, with the exception of the ca- 
valry, which still remained at Bene- 
vente, having. marched towards As- 
torga. The enemy had left the garri- 
son at Zamora still blockaded by the 
Conde.d' Amarante; but I had reason 
to believe that they will relieve that 
gatrison_on their return from their 
expedition towards Astorga. 

By accounts from Cadiz of the 9th, 
I learn, that General Cruz had return- 
ed to that port with the detachment 
which had been sent to the eastward 
for the relief of General Ballasteros, 
Another expedition had immediately 
been fitted out. These troops had 
been landed at Huelva on the 14th 
and 15th inst. but the enemy evacu- 
ated and destroyed the castle of Niebla 
on the 12th, 

Madrid, August 30. 

Since [ wrote to your lordship on 
the 95th instant, I have received 
reports that the garrison of Astorga 
had surrendered By capitulation, on 
the 19th, to the number of 1200 men. 
General Foy arrived at La Baneza for 
their relief on the 21st, with the de- 
tachment which I informed you was 
in march for that purpose; and his 
parties found the place abandoned by 
the Spanish troops, the French gar- 
rison having been carried away as 
prisoners. 

Valladolid, Sep, 7, 

My Lord,—Upon referring to my 
dispatch to your lordship of the 24th 
of July, as printed in the London 
Gazette of the 16th of August, | ob- 
serve that, although I reported my 
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sense of the conduct of the German 
brigade of heavy cavalry, under Ma- 
jor-General Barow Bock, on the 23d 
of July, | omitted to include the name 
of the Major-General in the enume- 
ration, which the dispatch contains, of 
officers who had opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing themselves. 

I beg to take this opportunity of 
rectifying this omission, and ofassur- 
jng your lordship, that the Major-Ge- 
heral distinguished himself in the 
operations which led to the charge, 
and in the charge made by the gallant 
troops under his command, as he has 
upon every occasion which has offer- 
ed since he has been under my com- 
mand. 

From my personal observation, and 
the reports which I have received 
since the action of the 22d of July, I 
am afraid that I have omitted the 
names of many other officers who had 
opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves; and in a case in which all did 
their duty in a manner so honourable 
to themselves and their country, the 
limits of a dispatch do not permit the 
mention of the names of all who’ have 
drawn the notice of their superiors by 
their conduct; [ must, however, cor- 
rect the omission of which I have 
been guilty, in the case of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arentschildt, and the Ist hus- 
sars of the King's German Legion, 
who were distinguished by their con- 
duct throughout the whole of the day 
of the 22d of July; and likewise in 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel Elley, 
the Assistant Adjutant General, who 
attended Lieutenant-General Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton, throughout the action, 
was wounded by a-bayonet in the 
charge made by Major-General Le 
Marchant's brigade,’ and had two 
horses killed under him. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) Wettineton. 
Valladolid, Sept. 7. 

I quitted Madrid on the ist instant, 
jn order to direct the movements of 
the troops ordered to be collected at 
Arevalo, as reported in my dispatch 
ef the Soth of August. © 

We moved from Atevalo on the 4th, 
and passed the Douro on the 6th, 
at the fords of Herrera and El Abrojo. 

After General Foy. had found that 
the garrison of Astorga had surren- 
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dered, by capitulation, he returned to 
the Esla, and marched upon ‘Carva- 
jales, with a view to surprise-and cut 
off the Portuguese militia, which had 
been employed under Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral the Conde D' Amarante, inthe 
blockade of Zamora—The Lieute+ 
nant-General, however, made good 
his retreat, without loss, to the fron+ 
tiers of Portugal; and General Foy 
carried off the garrison of Zamora on 
the 20th of August, and marched for 
Tordesillas. 

I cannot avoid to draw your lord- 
ship’s attention to the conduct of the 
Conde d’ Amarante, and of the militia 
under his command, in these opera- 
tions. The zeal of the militia of the 
province of Tra-los-Montes, in volun- 
tarily serving beyond the frontiers of 
the kingdom, deserves the highest 
commendation. 

The whole remains of the army of 
Portugal, having been thus collected 
between this place and Tordesillas, we 
found their advanced guard yesterday 
strongly posted on the heights of La 
Cisterniga; and | know that there was 
a considerable body of troops im and 
about this town. 

As it was late in the day before our 
troops had crossed the Douro, we did 
not move forward till this morning. 
The enemy retired from La Cister- 
higa during the night ; and they aban- 
doned the town ‘on our approach to it 
in the morning, and crossed the Pisu- 
erga, and blew up the bridge. They 
were closely followed by ‘the Hon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fréderic Ponson+ 
by, with a detachment of the 12th 
light dragoons through the town; but 
some time having elapsed before the 
infantry: could come up, the enemy 
could not be prevented from destroy- 
ing the bridge. They then retired 
along the right of the Pisuerga to 
Duenas, where their rear will probably 
halt this hight: 

When General Foy moved towards 
Astorga, the’army of Galicia'retired ; 
and since his march to the Douro, 
they have again advanced to the Esla, 

The Empicinado has informed me, 
that General Villa Campa had taken 
prisoners the troops which had been 
the garrison, and had evacuated 
Cuenca after the surrender of the 
Retiro, These troops amounted to 
1000 men, witli two guns, aad belonged 
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to Suchet's army. My last accounts 
from Lieut.-General Maitland are of 
the 24th. 

Valladolid, Sept. 8. 

My Lord,—Since | wrote my dis- 
patch of the 7th, I have receiveda 
dispatch of the 29th, from Lieutenant- 
General Sir Rowland Hill, from Lle- 
rena, to which place the General had 
moved in pursuit of the troops under 
General Drouet. 

He sends me the enclosed letter 
from Colonel Skerrett*, who com- 
mands the British and Portuguese 
troops, which compose part of the de- 
tachment under General Cruz, from 
which I learn that the allies had en- 
tered Sevilleon the @7th. I conclude 
that the blockade of Cadiz is raised, 
as I have received several accounts of 
the destruction of military stores at 
Seville, by the enemy, before they 
withdrew their force from thence, but 
I have received no authentic account 
of the raising of the blockade. 

I beg to congratulate your lordship 
upon these events. 

I have halted here this day to give 
test to the troops, which have march- 
ed for several days. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 
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Tre New Tueatre at Drury- 
Lave. 

The whole of the exterior of the 

theatre is now exposed’ to public 


view, Iron railing has been erected 

in the front, and four magnificent and 

lofty lamps have been placed on the 
edestals. 

The interior decorations of this the- 
aire are nearly finished, ‘The cieling 
is finely painted, and the carved work 
on the fronts of the boxes, has a very 
pleasing effect. In. the construction 
ef this edifice, the greatest attention 
has very properly been paid to those 
essential requisites, seeing and hear- 
ing; its plan being believed to be the 
best calculated for enabling the audi- 
ence to see and hear what is passing 
on the stage. The audience part of 
the house forms three-fourths of a 
circle, which, making some little 

wance for the deviation in the 
drop within the proscenium, may be 
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said to be completed by the circular 
sweep which connects the outer wall 
of the boxes with the proscenium. 
The necessary consequence, therefore, 
is, that as the spectators wilhall be in 
some part of the circumference, they 
must unavoidably see all that passes 
in any point within the circle. It is 
only when the actors may have to per- 
orm any part of their duty. farther 
back than the proscenium on the 
stage, that an imperfect view is to be 
had in apy part of the house; and 
even in that case, more than three- 
fourths of the surface of the stage will 
be visible to the worst-circumstanced 
seats in the house. 

The view of the stage is relieved by 
the appearance on either side of two 
magnificent Herculean columns, re- 
presenting verde antique marble. Co- 
lumns of a similar description orna- 
ment the grand saloon. 

The lustres by which the house is 
to be lighted, are made from designs 
formed hy the aichitect. On the 
staircases, at each pillar, are to be 
placed antique lamps, of curious taste 
and exquisite workmanship, resting 
upon tripods designed by Mr. Wyatt; 
and in the circular saloon there are 
some niches, in which the superb an- 
tique lamps, formed upon a model 
also constructed by the architect, are 
to be plaeed. 

Melpomene and Thalia are to be 
placed in the niches on either side of 
the proscenium, above the cornice, 
and the royal arms, with appropriate 
trophies and decorations, are to be 
painted on the semi-circular pannel 
formed by the arch which appears to 
surmount the two pillars over the pro- 
scenium. 

The uniform shape of the back wall 
of the boxes gives an unobstructed 
range.to the sound, at the same time 
that its thickness (three.feet) is an 
effectual security against the spreading 
of flames. 

In the corridors which surround and 
lead to the boxes, the floors are formed 
of stone, and rest upon brick arches, 
without any mixture of timber. An- 
other wall, pearly three feet thick, 
surrounds these corridors, so that in 
case even the stage or spectatory were 
to take fire, there would be. a space of 
nearly nine feet, including two walls 


of three feet cach, in thi with» 
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out any combustible matter, to arrest 
the progress of the flames towards that 
part of the house through which the 
spectators would bave to retire. 

The means provided for the extinc- 
tion of fire, if it should ever take 
place, consist in the application of 
compressed air, by means of which 
water can be forced through. pipes 
already laid to every part of the build- 
ing. In the centre of the ceiling 
there is a head of Apollo upon acircu- 
lar board, upon which:the rays of the 
sun are painted, and. which hangs a 
little lower than the rest of the ceiling 
round it. To this part of the ceiling 
a great pipe is conveyed, from which, 
by the operation of the machinery 
over the ceiling, water may be dis- 
charged in great abundance, and by 
the horizontal whirling of the circular 
board beneath, be spread in a heavy 
shower over every part of the pit and 
boxes. 

The quantity of water in the reser- 
voir at all times will be two hundred 
hogsheads, which will be sufficient to 
keep all the pipes fully supplied about 
half an hour; and in order to secure 
a constant supply, in case it should be 
wanted, the Directors of the York- 
Buildings Water Works are engaged, 
by contract, upon a moment's notice, 
to put their steam-engines in activity, 
and in twenty minutes to replenish 
the reservoir. 

This magnificent building will be 
completed for the sum of 112,000l. 
The expense, including lamps, lustres, 
stoves, grates, furniture of the most 
tasteful and costly description, and ar- 
chitect’s commission, will not exceed 
125,000].; and the whole amount of 
expenditure, including scenery, ward- 
robe, and all the other property ne- 
cessary to be provided for opening the 
theatre for theatrical performances, 
will not exceed 150,000. 





We understand the following. ar- 
rangements have. been made for lec- 
tures at the Surrey Institution, in the 
ensuing season. . Mr. Coleridge on 
the Belles Lettres, to commence 6n 
‘kuesday the 3d of November, and to 
be continued on each. succeeding 
‘Tuesday. Mr. Mason Good, on the 
Philosophy of Pbysies, to commence 
on Friday the 20th of Nevember, ta.be 
continued on each succeeding Fyi- 
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Maemoni¢s.— Jerusalem. 233 


day: and Dr. Crotch, on Music, to 
commence early in 1813. ) 

Mnemonics.—To assist the natoral 
metnory, and to provide, as much as 
possible, against the mischiefs of for- 
getfulness, various artifices have, at 
different times, been resorted to. OF 
these, the topical ‘memory of the atm 
cients, said to be invented by Si- 
monides, stands first, both in point 
of date and celebrity. This system 
was revived about the year 1325, and 
various treatises’ on the subject ap- 
peared in the fifteenth and two follow- 
ing centuries; but the science seems 
to have Jain dormant for the last 
hundred years.—This interesting art 
again emerged from obscurity in the 
year 1807, when M. Von Feinaigle, a 
native of Baden, delivered lectures at 
Paris on his system of Mnemonics and 
Methodics. The Professor's: visit te 
England, and his lectures in the me- 
tropolis, are fresh in the recollection, ” 
of our readers. As, bowever, M. Fei-’ 
naigle’s instructions to his pupils were 
entirely oral, and unaccompanied by 
the distribution of any plates or maps, 
we are happy to find this defect ably 
supplied in a recent publication.*— 
In this work the Professor’s principles 
are perspicuously developed, and il- 
lustrated by numerous plates. Much 
interesting information is also given 
concerning the progress of the ‘mne< 
monic art, from the earliest periods 
of literature. , 


Jerusalem.—It is confidently rue 
moured, that the Rev. Mr. Mendola, 
the Portuguese Rabbi, has received a 
letter a few days since, from the Rab- 
bis of Jerusalem, informing. bim that 
there had been no darkness in the sa- 
cred city for three days and three 
nights,in consequence ofa cloudof fire 
which rested on a tree in the vicinity, 
and that on the third day it vanished, 
to the general consternation of all the 
inhabitants: The tree, it is observed,. 
was not damaged by. this miraculous 
and awful event !— We are confidently 
assured, by very serious authorities, 
that no doubt exists among the Chil- 
drew of Israel, in this metropolis, as to 
the verity of this extraordinary com- 
munication. This phenomenon may 





* The New Art of Memory, founded 
upon the principles taught by M. Gregor 
Von Feinagle. (Sherwood and Co.) 
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probably have some kind of relation 
to the aurora borealis. ; 
Mortuer Rep Car.—Numbers of 
the inhabitants of the inctropolis may 
remember.the old-sign of Mother Red 
Cap. on the London. Road between 
Tottenham Court and Kentish Town, 
near. the spot, where Camden Town 
now stands. Tradition says, the frst 
founder of this old public house had 
heen one of the catnp-women who 
attended the army.of the Duke of 
Martberough during his campaigns; 
and that.after the Peace of Utrecht, 
she set up a hedge alchouse on the 
spot since distinguished by her por- 
trait as a sign. Her house, though 
hombie, and built only of mud, straw, 
and thatch, became, however, 2 fa- 
vourite place of resort to the officers 
and soldiers who knew her in the 
army; and here, over'a mug of her 
wholesome home-brewed, they used 
to tell of their achievements and 
adventures during the wars. The 
old woman lived long enough to im- 
prove her fortune and her dwelling, 
but whether, as the story goes, she 
survived to the great age of 120, is 
now uncertain. The modern sign, a 
copy of the old one, represents her in 
her red cap, witha glass of ale in her 
hand; but, formerly, the following 
verses were appended to it, which the 
modern landlords or painters have 
emitted : 
** Old Mother Red Cap; according to her 
tale, 
Lived twenty and a hundred years by 
drinking this good ale ; 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and 
medicine beside, 
And if she still had drank this ale she 
hever would have died.” 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Earthquakes, §c —In the short space 
between the 28th of March and the 
2d of May last, 1812, a succession of 
dreadful - physical eveuts has demo- 
lished some of the finest cities in this 
quarter of the world, and shaken seve- 
sal of the islands to their foundations. 
On the 26th of March, the city of 
Barquesmeto was buried in ruins bya 
most dreadful earthquake; Ariquala 
was sunk, Santa Rosa also sunk, Cau- 
dare and Phelipe totally destroyed, 
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and St. Charles and Caramoate great- 
ly injured. Inthe Caraceas the same 
calamity-has been equally tremendous, 
The cities of Caraecas, Victoria, Va- 
lentia, Porto Cavello, Laguira, New 
Barcelona, Maiquetia, and Cumana, 
have been almost entirely ruined. 

The same, or similar subterranean 
causes, which have so severely deso- 
lated the. continent, about the end of 
April manifested) their influence 
among: the West. Indian Islands. 
Early in Maya volcano or souffriere, 
in St. Vincent's, which had long been 
quiescent, poured out fire, and smoke, 
and ashes, in immense quantities, ac- 
companied with dreadful explosions. 
Two of the principal rivers in the 
island haye been dried up, and new 
eves formed. The ashes arid stones 
thrown out were, on some estates, two 
or three feet thick, and the quantity 
of a lighter kind floating in the air, 
darkened the atinosphere to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Soon after the’ volcano at St. Vin- 
cent's begun to explode, it seems the 
heavy and intense darkness came over 
Barbadoes, continuing from seven in 
the morning till the afternoon, accom- 
panied with the sound, as was thought, 
of distant thunder. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Letters from hence, dated May, 
1811, state that great improvements 
had taken place in the colony, since 
the accession of Colonel Macquarrie 
to the government. Butcher's meat 
was from 1s. to Is. Sd. per pound, and 
the supply of the colony equal to its 
consuinption, without assistance from 
the mother country. Wool was likel¥ 
to be their first staple of commerce. 
Settlers of good character were fur- 
nished with live stock, on considera- 
tion of paying the value in money or 
in grain, 10 eighteen months. The 
population of Sydney is estimated at 
10,000 souls, of which number 8000 
have been sent from England as con- 
victs. Pomaree, king of Otaheite, 
has offered to cede that island to Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, on account of the 
British government. It appears by 
the Sydney papers, that several boat¢ 
crews and gangs of skin-collectors, 
have been lately overpowered and 
murdered upon the coast of New Zea- 
land, by the natives, who afterwards 
deyoured the bodies. In Feb, 181k, 
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there was such a drought at Sydney; 
that the tanks were all empty, and 
water was sold from fourpence to six- 
pence the pail. An academy at Syd- 
ney, on the Lancastrian plan, received 
pupils, each ene paying one shilliag 
per week, 


BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
in Russta. 


[Continued from p. 166.) 


The Twelfth is dated Witepsk, Au- 
gust 7th.—* At the battle of the Drissa 
the Russian General Kaulnieu, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the light troops, 
was killed; ten other Generals were 
wounded; four colonels were killed: 
General Ricard, with his brigade, en- 
tered Dunabourg the ist of August. 
He found eight picces of cavnon;, all 
the remainder had been taken away. 
—The Duke of Tarente also arrived 
there on the 2d. Thus Dunabourg, 
that the enemy has been fostifying for 
five years, where he has. expended 
several millions, which cost him more 
than 20,000 men during the labour, 
has been abandoned. without firing a 
musket, and is in our power, like the 
other works of the enemy, and like 
the entrenched camp which he had on 
the Drissa, In’ consequence of the 
taking of Dunabourg, his Majesty has 
ordered that a park of 100 pieces of 
artillery, which he had formed at 
Magdeburg, and which he had ad- 
vaneed upon the Niemen, should re- 
tregade to Dantzic, and be put in 
depot in that place—At the com- 
mencement of the campaign two be- 
sieging parks of artillery had been pre- 
pared; one against Dunabourg, the 
other against Riga. The magazines 
of Witepsk are provisioned; the hos- 
pitals organised. These ten days of 
repose are extremely useful to the 
army. The heat is besides excessive. 
We have it warmer here than in Italy. 
The harvests are superb; it appears 
that this extends to all Russia; last 
year it was bad every where, The 
crops will not begin to be cut before 
eight or. ten days-—~-His Majesty has 
matle a large square place before the 
palace which he occupies at Witepsk. 
‘This paiace ‘is situated upon the left 
bank of the river Dwina. Every 
morning at six there is a grand pa- 
rade, at which all the-officers of the 
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guard appear. One of the brigade of 
guards, in fine condition, alternately 
defiles.” 

The Thirteenth, which is dated at 
Smolensko, Aug. 21, after again allu- 
ding to. the results of the capture of 
Dunabourg, and toan alleged victory 
of the Austrians over Tormasoff, pro- 
ceeds to detail the positions of the se- 
veral corps of the main army on the 
8th. The head-quarters then still re- 
mained at Witepsk; but on the’same 
day there was a severe engagement at 
Inkovo, considerably: in advance of 
the. former place, in which Sebasti- 
ani’s division was defeated with loss. 
We are then informed that the Rus- 
sian movements displayed much inde- 
cision; and that the French army ia 
consequence crossed the Borysthenes, 
for the purpose of attacking Smolea- 
sko, which is seated on the left bank 
of that river. On the 14th a partialy 
hattle took place at Krasnoi, in which ~ 
the French claim the victory; and on 
the. 16th they arrived within sight of 
Smolensko. The Russians, it is said, 
had placed $0,000 troops in. the city, 
while the main body of their forces 
lined the right bank of the Borysthe- 
nes; their communication with the 
city being kept up by means of bridges. 
The positions of the Freach army are 
next detailed; and a marked censure 
is thrown upon Junot, whose corps 
had wandered and made a false move- 
ment. On the 17th the attack apon 
Smolensko commenced, and the pria- 
cipal efforts of Bonaparte were direct- 
ed to carry the suburbs, and threaten- 
ing the communications of the Rus- 
sian army with the town. The con 
test seems to have been most obstinate. 
Smolensko was involved in a confla« 
gration, which resembled an eruption 
of Vesuvius. Ultimately, at one in 
the morning of the 18th, the city was 
evacuated by the Russian troops, who 
recrossed the river, and joined their 
main body.—lIn this desperate conflict 
the French sustained a loss of 700 
killed, and 3,200 wounded; General 
Grabouski being among the former, 
and Generals Grandeau and Dalton 
among the latter: on the side of their 
opponents, the loss amounted to five 
Generals and 4700 men killed, 7000 
or 8000 wounded, and 2000 prisoners, 
—The Emperor Alexander, .it is as~ 
serted, had issued orders to risk 2 
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battle for the proteétion of Smolen- 
sko; but his Generals decided other- 
wise. The city itself, both from the 
nattiwe of its fortifications in the an- 
cient Russian fashien, and: from the 
houses heing built of combustible ma- 
terials, was: incapable -of sustaining 
apy protracted siege; and when iv 
flames, the only alternative left to. the 
Russians was its abandonment. 

The Fourteenth is dated Smolensko 
the 23d' ult. It mentions that the de- 
struction of property, occasioned by 
the attack of that city, was immense; 
but at the same time consiéers it asa 
matter of congratulation, that some 
of the larger buildings remained, and 
could be employed as. hospitals. On 
the 19th, a bridge on the Borysthencs 
was revestablished, and Ney and Junot 
were dispatched with their divisions 
to the right bank of the river. Ano- 
ther battle took place’ with the rear of 
the Russians, which was posted at Va- 
lentina. It seems to have been most 
fiercely disputed. The object of Ju- 
not appears to have been to intercept 
the rear-guard on the road to Mos- 
cow: the Russians reinforced their 
position, and ultimately attained their 
ebject of retreat. The French Gen. 
Gudin was killed, and a loss is besides 
acknowledged of 3200 men placed 
hors de combat. The Russians, it is 
stated, were in full retreat towards 
Moscow. Near Polotsk a series of in- 
eessant fighting took place, down to 
the 17th, in which the success, even 
according to the French statement, 
appears to have been nearly balanced. 
Qudinot, in one of these encounters, 
was seriously wounded in the shoul- 
der by a cannon ball, called a Bis- 
eayen. Gouvion St. Cyr succeeded 
him in the command. 

The Fyfteenth bulletin is dated Slaw- 
kovo, Aug. 27.—** The General of Di- 
vision Zayoncheick, who commanded 
@ Polish division at the battle of Smo- 
lensko, was wounded. ‘The behaviour 
.of the Polish corps at Smolensko asto- 
ished the Russians, who used to de- 
spise them. They were struck with 
their steadiness, and tlie superiority 
which they displayed over themselves. 
At the battles of Smolensko and Va- 
lentina, the enemy lost twenty Gene- 
rals killed, wounded, or taken, and a 
very great number of officers. The 


Bumber of men killed, taken, or 
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wounded, on. these occasions, may 
amount to from 25 ‘to $0,000 men.— 
Onthe day after the battle of Valentina 
his Majesty gave the 12th and @ist 
regiments of infantry of the line, and 
the 7th regiment of ‘light infantry, a 
number of decorations of the legion 
of honour, to~be~bestowed on the 
captains, lieutenants, subaltesns, and 
soldiers. ‘The selections were made 
on the field, in a circle before the Em- 
peror, and were confirmed with accla- 
mations by the troops.—The enemy’s 
army, in retiring, burn the bridges and 
destroy the roads, in order to retard 
the march of the French army as much 
as possible. On the @ist, they had 
re-passed the Borysthenes at Slob- 
Phiwa, always closely followed by our 
advanced guard. The commercial 
establishments at Smolensko were 
quite untouched on the Borysthenes, 
in a fine suburb, to which the Rus- 
sians set fire, for the sole purpose of 
retarding our march a single hour. 
Never was war conducted with so 
moch inhumanity: the Russians treat 
their own country as they would that 
of an enemy. The country is fine, 
and abundantly supplied with every 
thing. The roads are admirable.— 
Marshal the Duke of Tarentum con- 
tinues to destroy Dunabourg: the 
wooden materials, palisades, &c. which 
were immense, served to make feux- 
de-joie in honour of the 15th August. 
Prince Schwartzenberg writes from 
Ossiati, on the 17th, that his advanced 
guard has pursued the enemy on the 
road to Divin,—that he has taken some 
hundreds of prisoners,—and obliged 
the enemy to burn his baggage. Gen. 
Biauchi, however, who commands the 
advanced guard, has succeeded in 
seizing 800 baggage-waggons, which 
the enemy could neither carry off nor 
destroy. “I'he Russian army, under 
Tormasow, has lost almost all its bag- 
gage. The equipage for the siege of 
Riga has begun to move from Tilsit 
for the Dwina, Gen. St. Cyr has 
taken a position on the Drissa. The 
rout of the enemy at the battle of Po- 
lotsk on the 18th was complete. The 
brave Bavarian General Deroy was 
wounded on the field of honour, at the 
age of 72, after nearly sixty years’ ser- 
vice. His Majesty has nominated hint 
a Count of the Empire, with a reve+ 
nue ef 30,000 francs, The Bavarias 
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corps beliaved with much bravery; 
his Majesty has granted it rewards and 
honours. The enemy gaye out that 
he would make a stand at Dorogho- 
beuj. He had, according to cusfom, 
tirown up earth and constructed bat- 
teries. The army having shewn itself 
in order of battle, the Emperor re- 
paired thither; but the enemy's Ge- 
neral thought better of it,—beat a re- 
treat,—and abandoned Doroghobouj, 
a city containing ten thousand souls, 
and eight steeples. Head-quarters 
were there on the 26th, and on the 
27th at Slawkovo. The adyanced 
guard is close to Viasma. The Vice- 
roy manreuvres on, the left, at two 
leagues from the great road; the Prince 
of Eckmuhl on the great road; and 
Prince Pouiatewski on the left bank 
ofthe Osma, The capture of Smo- 
lensko appears to have had a sad effect 
on the spirits of the Russians. It was 
called Smotensko the sacred; Smolensko 
the strong; the key of Moscow; besides 
@ thousand other sayings. Whoever 
has Smolensko, has Moscow, say the 
veasants. The heat is excessive; it 
vas not rained for a month. The 
Duke of Belluno, with the 9th corps, 
30,060 men strong, has set out from 
Titsit for Wilns. This corps is. to 
form the reserve.” 
The Sixteenth bulletin is dated 
Viasma, Aug. 31.—* The bead-quar- 
ters of the Emperor were, on the 27th, 
at Slakovo; on the 28th, near Senlo- 
vo; on the 29th, ina castle ove league 
in the rear of Viasma; and on the $@th 
at Viasma; the army marching in 
three cofumns—the left formed by the 
Viceroy, proceeding by Kanouchkino, 
Znainenkoi, Kosterectkovo, and No- 
voe—the centre formed by the King 
of Naples, the corps of the Prince of 
Eckmuhl, the Duke of Elehingen and 
the Guards marching on the grand 
1oad, and the left by the Prince Ponia- 
towski marching on the !eft bank of 
the Osua by Volosk, Louchke, Pok- 
toskoe, and Slonckino. On the 27th 
the enemy wishing to rest on the 
Osina, opposite the village of Riebke, 
took a position with his rear-guard. 
The King of Naples directed his ca- 
valry on the left of the enemy, which 
amounted to 7 or 8000 cavalry. Se- 
veral charges took place, all to. our 
advantage. A battalion of the enemy 
was penetrated by the 4th regiment 
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of Lancers. A hundged . prisoners 
were. the result. of this small affair. 
The positions of the enemy were ¢ar- 
ried, and be was obliged to quicken 
his retreat. On.the 28th the enemy 
was pursued. The advayced. guards 
of three French columas came up 
with the rear-guard of the enemy; 
they exchanged several canyon shot. 
The enemy. was driven cvery where. 
Gen. Count Cavlincourtentered Viase 
ma on the 29th, at day-break.. The 
enemy had burned the bridges, and 
set fire to several quarters of the city, 
Viasma is a town of 15,000 inhabitr 
ants: there are 4000-burghers, mefr 
chants, and artisans; there, are 3¢ 
churches. Considerable resour: 
flour, soap, drugs, &c. and large ama 
azines of brandy were found 

Lussians burnt the magazines, and the 
finest bouses in the town were on fire 1) Shave 
at our arrival. Two battalions of the <¢ 
25th were employed with mueh .actir 
vity in extinguishing them. We gat 
it under and saved three. quarters -of 
the.town. The Cossacks before they 
left it committed the dreadfullest pil- 
lage, which has made the inhabitapts 
say, that, the Russians think Viasma 
will be no longer under their.donai- 
njon, since they treat it in so barba t 
rous a manner. All the population 
of the towns retires upom Moscow. It 
is said there are now one million and 
a half of souls in that great city: they 
fear the result of these crowds. The 
inhabitants say that-Gen. Kutusow 
bas been appointed commander in 
chief of the Russian army, and that he 
took the command on the 26th.’ Fhe 
Grand Duke Constantine, who had 
returned to the army, having fallen 
ill, has quitted it. A little rain has 
fallen, which has laid the dust that in- 
commoded the army. The weather 
to-day is very fine—it will last, as 
they believe, to the 19th October, 
which gives us stili forty days cam- 
paign.” 

The Seventeenth bulletin is dated } 
Ghijat, Sept. 3.“ The head-quarters 
were, on the 31st of August, at Velit- 
chero; on the Ist and 9d of Sept. at 
Ghjat. The King of Naples, with the 
advanced guard, had his head-quar-: 
ters_on the ist ten wersts in advance 
of Ghjat; the Viceroy had -his the { 
same distayce on the left; and Prince 
Poniatowski had pushed forward-two 
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leagues on the right. Some dischages 
of artillery and attacks with the sabre 
were exchanged in each direction, 
and a few hundreds of prisoners were 
taken. The Ghjat river empties itself 
into the Wolga. “fhus we are in pos- 
session of the course of those waters 
that flow into the Caspian’ Sea. The 
Ghjat’ is navigable to the Wolga.— 
The city of Ghjat conteins a popula- 
tion of eight or ten thousand souls. 
Many of the houses are built of stone 
and. brick. There are many parish 
churches, ‘and’several manufactories 
of linen cloth. It is perfectly clear 
that agficulture has made great pro- 
ress in this country within the last 
rty’ years. Jt no longer bears any 
nblance to the descriptions which 
ar@viven of it. ‘Potatoes, pulse, and 
cabbages grow there in abundance: 
the granaries are full. The present is 
the harvest season, and we enjoy now 
the same weather here as we have in 
France at the commencement of Oct. 
—The deserters, the prisoners, the ip- 
habitants, all agree that the greatest 
confusion prevails at Moscow, and in 
the Russian army, which is distracted 
with a diversity of opinions, and has 
suffered enormous losses in the differ- 
ent actions: Some of the Generals 
have been changed. It appears that 
the.opinion of the army is not favour- 
able to the plans of Barclay de Tolli: 
he is accused of having made his divi- 
sions fight in detail. The Prince of 
Schwartzenberg is in Volhynia: the 
Russians fly before him. Some sharp 
affairs have taken place before Riga: 
the Prussians have always had the 
advantage.’ We have found in this 
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place two bulletins, which give an 

account of the actions before Smo- 

lensko, and of the battle of the Drissa. 

It appears by their contents that the 

Editor has profited by the instructions 
he received from Moscow, ‘that the 

truth is not to be told to the Russian 

people, but that they are to be de- 

ceived with lies.’ Smolensko was set 
on fire by the Russians. They set fire 
to the suburbs on the day after the 
battle, when they saw our bridge esta- 
blished over the Borysthenes. They 
also set fire to Doroghobouj, to Vias- 
ma, and to Ghjat; but the French 
came up in time to extinguish it— 
This may be easily conceived. The 
French have no interest in burning 
those towns that belong to them, and 
in depriving themselves of the re- 
sources which they afford. The cel- 
lars bave been every where filled with 
brandy, leather, and every species of 
article that is useful to an army.—lIf 
the country be wasted, if the inhabit- 
ants suficr more than a state of war 
warrants, the fault is in the Russians. 
The army rested on the 2d and $d in 
the vicinity of Ghjat. It is positively 
asserted, that the enemy is employed 
in forming ap entrenched camp in 
front of Mojaisk, and has established 
lines before Moscow. At the hattle 
of Krasnoi, Col. Marbeuf, of the 6th 
light cavalry, was wounded with a 
bayonet at the head of his regiment, 
in the.midst of a square of Russian 
infantry, which he had penetrated 
with the greatest intrepidity. We 
have thrown six bridges over the 
Ghjat.” 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
A REQUISITION having been 
LX signed by fifteen gentlemen of 
the first families in Derby, requesting 
the mayor of that town to calla public 
mecting at the Town-hail, for the 
purpose of drawing -up a petition for 
peace, to be presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent and to 
both Houses of Parliament, which he 
refused to comply with; they, in- 
dignant at his conduet, along with 
19) Others, signed a requisition to 
their towns, calling a meeting on 


the 17th: instant, which was attended 
hy nearly 4000 persons in the Market- 
place, when a number of ‘resolutions 
were brought forward, expressive of 
their detcstation of the war, and pray- 
ing that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and the two Houses of Par- 
liament, would take such measures as 
their wisdom-may devise, to: restore 
to our country the blessings of an 
honourable and permanent peace. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

_ The Board of Agriculture has ad- 
Judged a premium of thirty guineas, 
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with an appropriate inscription to the 
Rev. J. Willis, of Suplay, near Ring- 
wood, for his Memoirs on the best and 
surest way of enabling this kingdom 
to supply itself with bread corn, so as 
to cut off the necessity of importing 
foreign grain. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Infallible Rat Destroyer.—Repeated 
experiments in this part of the conn- 
try have proved that a Mr. Broad bas 
the certain method of enticing rats 
into a wooden trap by a bait, which 
appears to have an irresistible influ- 
ence over those sagacicus animals, 
Sixty or seventy have been caught in 
one building, within a few hours after 
their destruction had been attempted 
by ferrets and other means. Mr. 
Broad requires a preminm of 1000 
guineas for his secret, one half of 
which has been already subscribed by 
the Herefordshire Society: 


KENT. 

On the 24th inst. Peter Paine, a 
young man about 30 years of age, ter- 
minated his existence at Folkstone, 
by shooting himself through the neck 
with a horse-pistol. He is supposed 
to be a native of Guernsey, and had 
arrived there two months ago, for the 
purpose of recruiting his health. Four 
letters were found in his room; one 
of them to his landlady, bequeathing 
her his gold watch and all his clothes, 
as 2 remuneration for her trouble, and 
concluding with the following sen- 
tence; that “ as he found himself no 
Jonger able to support the evils of this 
life, he hoped his gracious Redeemer 
would pardon him for the act he was 
about to commit,” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At the late County Assize a curious 
case occurred at the Nis: Prius side, 
in an ejectment cause. A Presbyte- 
rian Society claimed certain lands and 
tenements at East Kirkstead, and what 
was called a wessuage, but which was 
proved to be nothing less than the 
parish cherch of Kirkstead,, which 
had been canverted into and endowed 
as a meeting by a former lord of the 
manor, named Disvey. The judge 
held that, the plaintiffs had clearly 
made out their title to the Jands, and 
the defendants.as clearly shewn, that 
what was claimned as. a messuage was 
the parish church, which could not 
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be bequeathed to any body; -he there- 

fore directed a verdict for the-plain-,; 
tiffs, subject to the’ opinion of the 

Court of King’s Bench, on a reserved 

case, 


Lambert's epitaph, copied from a 
tomb-stone, placed-in St. Martin's 
burying ground, Stamford: 

‘* In remembrance of that prodigy’ 
in natere, Daniel Lambert, a native 
of Leicester, who was possessed of an’ 
excellent and convivial mind, and in 
personal greatness he had no compe- 
titor, He measured 8 feet’ 1 inch 
round the leg, 9 feet 4 inches round 
the body, and weighed 52 stone 11tbs. 
(14|b. to the. stone). He departed _ 
this life on the 21st of June, 1809,. 
aged 39 years. As a testimony of 
respect, this stone is erected by, his 
triends in Leicester.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE.’ 


A cause of considerable importance, 
and which had excited much interest, 
was tried at these assizes. It was.an 
action brought by a gentleman of this 
county, against Dr. Cox, of Fish- pond 
House, near Bristol, for taking the 
plaiatiff from his own house to Fish- 
pond House, and confining him there 
for several weeks. The defendant 
pleaded, in justification, that he was 
the keeper of a house duly licensed 
for the reception of insane pefsons,. 
and that the plaintiff, being insane, 
was, by his relations, put under. his, 
the defendant’s care, &c.—Evidence 
was offered on the part of the plaintiff, 
to shew that at the time he was taken 
from his house and confined, he was 
of soond mind, aud capable of trans- 
acting and managing his own affairs. 
On the part of Dr. Cox, it was shewn 
by the most respectable testimony, 
that for some time previous to the 
plaintiff being so confined, he bad 
exhibited many marks of devange- 
ment of mind; that his conduct and 
actions were so. wild and extravagant 
as to excite great appsebension for bis 
safety in the minds of bis friends ; and 
that, ip their opinion, it became ne- 
cessary to restraio him, awd pat him 
under the care of some medical per- 
son. conversant in cases of insanity ; 
that in consequence of that opinion, 
thewholeof the plaintiff's relations and 
intimate friends, after taking the best 
medical advice they could, concurred 
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in*sending to Dr. Cox, to take the 
plaintiff under his care; and that Dr. 
Cox had acted with the greatest cau- 
tion, and had strictly complied with 
all the forins directed by the lawin 
such cases. After examining only 
twe witnesses (of a great number who 
were in atteridance) on the part of the 
defendant, the learned judge, Baron 
Graham, said, that in his opinion, the 
defendant had fully made out his plea 
of justification, and was entitled toa 
verdict; upon which the foreman of 
the jury observed; that they (the jury) 
had been perfectly satisfied for some 
time. 


A ‘very melancholy accident oc- 
curred lately, betiveen eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening. -A’post-chaise 
belonging to Mangeéon’s Hotel, at 
Clifton, returning from Newport with 
two passengers, stopt to water near 
Bath. Upon. the, post-hoy turning 
round the heads of the horses, they 
startled at two asses grazing, and the 
post-boy being shaken from his seat, 
they immediately set off with. the 
greatest impetuosity, and were not 
stopped till they arrived at Stoke's 
Croft turnpike, where for a few mo- 
ments they were entangled with the 
railing round the house. This cir- 
cumstanceé gave one of the passengers 
an opportunity to. throw open the door 
and jump out, which he fortunately 
effected unhurt. The other passenger, 
who could not be prevailed upon by 
his companion to sit still and wait 
the eyent, unfortunately sprung from 
the chaise opposite Catharine-place, 
and fractured the back of his skull ig 
the most dreadful manner. He ex- 
pired the following morning. 


SUSSEX. 

Died.) On the 24th of August at 
ber house at Brighton, suddenly, 
Mrs, Goldingham. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Extraordinary Crop.—A piece of 
wheat, belonging to a labouring man 
of the name of Lewis, at Purton, in 
this county, ‘claims ‘tlie admiration of 
the'sarroanding country, persons far 
and near resort to view it, and we are 
indebted toa friend who has examin- 
ed the grain, for the fotlowing parti- 
eulers:—Having an acre ‘of land in 
thatparish, the poor man, in 1811, 

‘three ‘parts of ‘it with spring 
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wheat, and in the autumn reaped from 
it a fair average crop, cutting it close 
to the ground, iv order to gain more 
straw, for the purpose of thatching 
his cottage. A few weeks afterwards, 
when he was about to get the land 
ploughed up, be observed it covered 
with young wheat, growing from the 
old roots, which he shewed to his 
neighbours, and through their advice,., 
suffered it to remain untouched till 
the spring, when the grain more than 
answered. his expectations. It is now 
matured to a most excellent crop of 
wheat, perfectly. ripe, and evidently 
comes from the old roots, from its 
being in bunches from $0. to 100 fine 
stalks, springing from each ; and what 
is still more remarkable, a new stalk is 
growing, from the first joint. But the 
most important circumstance is, that 
the, nature of the grain is completely 
changed, from small bearded ears to 
as fine Lammas wheat as ever was 
seen, the generality of heads being 
from four to five inches in leneth, and 
full of very fine corn. Thus ha'h this 
poor man been blessed with a second 
crop of ‘corn, and that four times as 
abundant as the first, from once plow- 
ing and sowing.— Bath Herald, August 
15, 1812. ; 

This article having excited the at- 
tention of many agriculturalists, and’ 
particularly that of Sir Charles Mer- 
rick Burrell, President of the Sussex 
Western Agricultural Society, the 
worthy baronet wrote to Mr. Lewis of 
the subject, and received the follow- 
ing answer :— 


Purtoa, Ang.’ 12. 

Sir—I received your letter, dated 
West Grinstead Park, Aug. 7, con- 
cerning the’statement as appeared in 
the London papers, of my havibg a 
field of wheat, ‘aised wholl-; from the 
stems of the old stabble of bearded 


Wheat, without fresh sowing. The 
aecount séems to you singular, and 
therefore to be dowbted; but assure 
you it is'a real fact. The'paper mens 
tioned that the crop tailed ijast'year, 
but that was not true; for I had a very 
good fair crop, which I‘had cuteariy, 
so that there were not brittings. 1 in- 
tended planting the same piece this 
year with potatoes; but havine cach a 
fine appearance Of a second crop, 
which sprung vp from the'old moores, 
1 thought I woyld ‘see what dt yould - 
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come to; thére was nothing done to 
it; but i hoed it once Over; now it 
has no beard to it this year, but ap- 
pears a fine Lammas wheat, as we call 
it. Tintend to begin reaping it next 
Thursday. 


am, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
WittiaMm Lewis, 
Wm. Haile. 


YORKSHIRE. 

A trial of great. importance to the 
clergy, came on at the late assizes for 
this county. Hardy. verses Cathcart, 
in which the plaintiff, a gentleman in 
Buckinghamshire, sought to recover 
of the defendant, the Hon. and Rev. 
Archibald Hamilton Cathcart, sundry 
penalties incurred by non-residence 
on the livings of the rectory of Meth- 
ley, and the vicarage of Keppax, in 
this county, and a prebkendary in the 
cathedral of York, which benefices he 
held, as well as living in Buckingham- 
shire, on which also he had not resid- 
ed, but had officiated as & curate at 
Wolverhampton! The. jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff on the follow- 
ing count :—For non-residence of the 
prebend twelvemonths, deducting the 
Income tax, being three-fourths of the 
annual value, 314. 14s. 6d.—Non-resi- 
dence more than three months at Kip- 
pax, being one-third of the annual 
value, 90/.—Ditte, more than eight 
months at Methley, being two-thirds 
of the annual value, 540/.—Total, 
6614. 14s. Gd. This is the first trial 
which has taken place under the late 
act for regalating the residence of the 
clergy. 

Extract of a letter.—“ When stran- 
gers read m the London papets that 
so many hundred in the disturbed dis- 
tricts came and took the oath of alle- 
giance, they must naturally suppose 
the country in a state of open war or 
rebellion !—The real fact Is, though 
things are not so Lad as ‘you represent 
them, yet that famine will always pio- 
duce insurrections, insurrections rob- 
beries, and frequently murders, “How 
long people, particularly at Sheffield, 
will continue quiet, while in the dai 
habit ‘of selling their farniture, at 
‘even ‘their clothing, for a morsel of 
‘bread, remains to beseeh. No pen, 1 
assure you, can picture the distress of 
many hundreds, particularly the aged, 


who havé hitherto languished in ‘si-_ 
lence.—So many cases of extreme suf- 
fering paralise the efforts both of the 
military and the magistrates; hence, 
notwithstanding the numbers of the 
former, robbery and violence still pre- 
vail in various parts of the country.” 

Under the head of Disturded Dis- 
tricts the following may be added: 
“On Sunday night last, a most dar- 
ing robbery was committed at Sower- 
by, by a number of armed men, at- 
tended with circumstances of the most 
wanton atrocity. “Mr. William Bar- 
ker, who is overseer of thé poor, and 
collector of the property-tax at Sower- 
by, had retired with his fantily to rest, 
when they were roused front their 
beds, by a loud cali for admittance; 
having opened the door, a nutber of 
men rnshéd in‘ and ‘demanded his 
money, which he gave up to them, to 
the amount of about 141.; they then 
broke into his drawers, which t 
completely ransacked ; but*being dis- 

pointed in the booty they expected, 
they proceeded to break his household 
furniture, and ‘his clock; a set of 
china, and other articles, were com- 
pletely destroyed, and some of the 
wearing apparel of hi:mself and ‘hig 
wife were thrown into the fire, and it 
was with great difficulty they were 
prevailed upon to ‘desist from a 
fire to the drawers.. The nomber 
persons concerned in this flagitiors 
outrage could ‘not be exactly ascer- 
tained; only five entered the house, 
bat it is supposed there must fave 
been one or two planted on the out- 
side, to prevent surprise. 

“On Wednesday evening 2 ¥ 
daring attack was-made upon the mi- 
litary guard, sfationed at Brockwell, 
near Halifax, for the protection of ob- 
noxiows machinery. A person ap- 
proached the sentinel, who, on being: 
challenged, auvere subeueat 
continuing te approach without giv? 
the caaiiteabaar ‘the sentinel tevehed 
his piéce and pulled the trigges, ‘byt 
the musket did Be off, and the un- 
known enemy still advancing, attempt- 
ed to cut apes the statiagtoy a stroke 
with'‘a sword, with which he wounded 
him. so severely as to sever his thumb, 
from his ‘band. The dari me 
then retreated, ahd effected his ' 
‘before*the vigilance of ‘the other past 
of the guard could be awakened. ' 
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“ A new species of police-officers 
have been introduced into. this dis- 
trict; which the unpolished inhabi- 
tant term kidnappers. Men who em- 
ploy themselves not so much to disco- 
ver the perpetrators of offences alrea- 


dy committed, as to trepan the weak. 


and thoughtless into some acts or ex- 
pressions, which may involve them in- 
to guilt and punishment. These pro- 
ceedings ‘have excited strong and ge- 
neral disapprobation.”—/ Leeds Mer- 
eury 

WALES. 

Various chasms, and collections of 
water have recently been discovered 
among the Brecoosbire hills in: the 
neighbourhood of Criekhowell, which 
were never beforeobserved, and which 
some attribute to a subterranean con- 
vulsion. So violent have been the 
torrents, that a neat cottage, called 
Talmarsh, about seyen miles from the 
above place, together with a garden 
and plantation, have been entirely 
ruined, and a bridge in the vicinity 
blown up. 

A most tragical event took place at 
Chepstow on Sunday the 20th instant, 
which has plunged many families.in 
this city and yéighbourhood in the 
deepest distress. The particulars are 
as follows:—A party, consisting of 
eight ladies and one gentleman, ac- 
companied by a man servant, who had 
been to church in the morning, had 
afterwards ridden to Tintern Abbey, 
and returned by water; it was perfectly 
calm, and a full moon: when they 
weré about to land, the boatman in- 
formed them the best place was below 
the bridge, which they were fast ap- 

roaching, and where a number of 
adies and geutlemen were walking. 
Before they entered the arch, one of 
the ladies (Mrs. Rothery, as we un- 
derstand from the survivors) called 
out “* there’s a rope! there's a rope!” 
but it was not seem by any other of 
the party, being in part under the 
surface of the water. In an instant 
all was horror! the moment the’ boat 
touched the rope, she upset! The 
cries of the unfortunate for assistance, 
the pushing off of boats from the 
shore, and the burry of the good 
people who were anxious 'to save them, 
formed altogether a scene of inex- 
pressible distress. The party con- 
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sisted of Mrs. Shute, wife of Richard 
Shute, Esq. of Sydenham, Kent, and 
sister to Mrs. Langley, of -Water- 
house, near Bath; her daughters Mary, 
Margaret, Eliza, and Ann;. Miss 
Fisher, also sister to Mrs. Langley; 
Mr. Mrs. and Miss Rothery, of Bath. 
The wretched remains of this late 
happy party are Miss Eliza Shute, 
Miss Ann, and Mr. Rothery; the-lat- 
ter of whom had been twice carried 
down in supporting his wife, by 
struggling friends clinging to. him, 
and checking his exertions: lie at 
length got her to the head of the upset 
boat, but from‘one of the party again 
clinging to them, they both suddenly 
disappeared, and it was lorg before 
Mr. Rothery rose to the surface, when 
he again grasped the boat, and. was 
taken up in an: almost lifeless state. 
Miss Ann Shute,after long struggling, 
reached the boat, and was taken off its 
hottom ;) and Miss Eliza was taken 
from underneath, upon turning up the 
boat. 

Horrid Murder.—-On Tuesday, 8th of 
Sept. between the hours of four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, a’ horrid 
murder was committed at a farm- 
house called Penelyp Isa; in the pa- 
trish of Lianhangel y Trahethu, near 
Harlech, Merionethshire, on the bedy 
of Mary Jones, a young woman of 
17 years of age, who had. been left 
alone in the bake-house to bake oat- 
meal bread, while the rest of the 
family were at work in acorn field, a 
short distance from the house. The 
murderer bad supposed that he should 
find no one in the house, and he knew 
where the money was kept.. The 
monstet’s name is Thamas. Edwards, 
65 years of age, a native.of Ludlow, 
Salop, who had worked upwards of 
twenty years at the Anglesea mine 
works, but had been residing the last 
four years near the place where he 
committed the murder, and worked 
for_ that period at the Tre-Madock 
embankment. [It is conjectured that 
the poor girl had cavght him in the 
aet of breaking open the desk, which 
he effected with a pair of sheers, and 
which, was also the fatal instrument 
he committed the murder with. The 
murderer was soon afterwards appre- 
hended, and the property he had stolen 
found on bim,* poe 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


PRICES OF 


























DOCKS. 


London, 107/. per cent. 
West-India, 149/. ditto 
Commercial, 1441. per share 


WATER-WORKS. 


East London, 80/. per share 
Kent, 58/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 44/. ditto 


Ellesmere, 70/. ditto 
Grand Junction, 208/. ditto. 


CANAL, 
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DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Surrey, 128/. ditto 
Leicester Union, 90/. ditto 
INSURANCE-OFFICES. 


Globe, 1072. 


Imperial, 50/. ditto “ 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 19, 1812. 


MAAITIME COUNTIES, 















































-|Wheat} Rye )Barley; Oats Wheat} Rye |Barley; Oats 
a @is. dba aia -d s&s. djs. djs. djs. d, 
Middsx. {140 0] 71 10} 66 3) 62 Essex ........|140 0] 78 0} 75 GI57 2 
Surrey [144 0] 66 4) G4 OQ] 61 4 NONE sda terior ee 137 0|.65 0| 69 O60 6 
Hertford}i130 0] 73 0} 57 6| 57 @}j/Sussex........|124 0 56 0 
Bedford |133 10] 80 0] 62 6] 60 OfSuffolk ...... 124 7/68 1/56 O51 7 
Huntin. |132 2 65 6) 55 O Cambridge -e--/130 OF 75 4) 58 O56 6 
Northa. |122 8| 82 O| 71 ©] 58. 2)Norfolk ....../123 7/75 o| 59 9154 4 
Rutland |i42' 0 73 6) 60 Of) Lincoln eooeeef/122 5) 78 1) °67 10/46 Nh 
Leicest. {129 5|-——} 69 6] 51 10}/York sooeeee [142 3/113 2) 69 SIG2 1 
Notting.J135 © 70 10) 54 10) Durham ....../152 2] 96 6) 84 2/59 6 
Derby |137 © 60 8t\Northumberlan.|144 3/114 6} 68 10/62 1 
Stafford {132° 3 53 3)i\Cumberland ..|137 1j116 0! 67 10/53 1 
Salop [119 3) 90 10} 69 4} 54 -7}|Westmorland ..|137 -2)412 ©} 67 2/62 4 
Herefor.|122 7! 23 2| 65 6G} 43 8jjLancaster ...</125 6 61 7 
Wor’st. }126 2) 67 6| G5 9) 55 GiChester ......|122 7 — 
Warwic./132 @ 74°10} 58 OPlint ........]152 3 92 10) —— 
Wilts 127 2) 64 6) 70 6| 58 2 | Denbigh eoeee- [142 10), ———! 90 516 4 
Berks. {135 8] 75 G| G4 6} GO 8ijAnglesea...... —— | 77 10 0 
Oxford {129 2) ———| 72 06} 54 5}iCarnarvon ....j126 #|———!/ 58 4j40 oO 
Bucks |139 @|\——-——| 72 6] 59 e}\Merioneth ..../150 1/———j 81 6/54 0 
Brecon |144 0; ——| 76 9} 56°. Oj/Cardigan....../120 Oj———| 60 6] —— 
Montgo.|147 2; —-—|—-——| 57 7j|/Pembroke ..../114 2,——— 77. 4; —— 
t Radnor. |147 9)———j 74 $j 46 g Carmarthen ..j/109 O|————j| 72 10 
Glamorgan....}116 6 74 48 5 
od Gloucester 128 7 67 It 
Somerset ....... 129 © sl 6 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....|140 0 oceans 
Wheat 132s. 94.; ‘Rye e3s. lil; Barleyj|Devon........]124 7 64 0/50 6 
69s. 8d. ; Oats 54s. 10d. ; Beans}|Cornwall...... 113 7j;——| 61 539 1 
Bis. Od. Pease 75s. 7d. 5 ‘Oatmeal! Dorset ...e00.-{138 9———| 74 Bl 
» 56s. 4d. BUMS On'as oo th iSO) li ———| 65 Cj5é 5 





ditto 


Kent, 467. ditto 


Beeralstene Lead and Silver Mine, 70 


BRIDGES. 
Strand Bridge, 44/. per share disc. 


CANALS. Vauxhall, 452. ditté 
per share premi 
L. Woure and Co. Canal, Dotk, a 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from AUGUST 26, to SEPT. 22, 1812 

CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5- 130]60 and79 81 
Males 686 1346 Males 60¢ ? i199 % = 5 and 10 - 389170 and 80 70 
Females 6604 Females 591 § 2 ¥ 10 and 20- 40780 and 90 - 23 
Whereof have died under two years old 392< = fees and . , oe 99 andlgw- 4 

3 an -L 

Peck Loaf, 65.2. 63.d. 6s.8d. 63.8d. m™ Y 40 an PL - 118 
Salt, 20s. per husdcl, 44 per ib. 50 and 60 - 99 



























Sept. 22, 1812. 
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nd Siock Brokers. 
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